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FaLsE Economy 


Doubtless like many others that are similarly situated, the 
writer has received a good many letters from those who have 
prepared themselves to teach and have found no positions and 
from others who have even been teachers and through no fault of 
their own have lost their places. It is difficult to offer much com- 
fort to either class, since of course there are practically no open- 
ings at present and only a few to be expected in the near future. 
But one thing is clear — anyone who hopes to teach when condi- 
tions improve must avoid getting rusty and must “keep in the run- 
ning.” This statement applies equally to those with much training 
and to those with but a little training, to those with considerable 
experience and to those with none. Yet when I suggested work 
at some summer session to a ’31 graduate, she retorted that she 
was looking for something that would bring in money instead of 
taking more out. That was a natural point of view to adopt, and 
I can sympathize with it; but there is no surer means of stran- 
gling one’s future than to rest on one’s oars at a time like this. 
Under existing conditions, when literally thousands are looking 
or soon will be looking for work as teachers, administrative 
officers will appoint to such openings as do develop only the best 
of those that apply ; and they will retain on their staffs only those 
who have the most to commend them. These remarks have a 
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general application, the details of which anyone can easily supply 
for himself. 

More specifically they apply to the members of our Classical 
Association. The membership has held up remarkably well. Yet 
there are indications that some have thought that dropping out 
was the easiest way of saving two dollars. If there ever was a 
time when teachers need every help to put themselves in the 
superior class, it is now; and we shall not let false modesty pre- 
vent our saying that the CLassicAL JOURNAL is well-nigh indis- 
pensable. The words of Holy Writ still hold true; and so as not 
to give the secret away, we shall quote Proverbs x1, 24 from the 
Vulgate version: Alii dividunt propria, et ditiores fiunt; alii 
non rapiunt sua, et semper in egestate sunt. Next to the creature 
comforts — nay; what have I said ? — next to the creature neces- 
sities should come membership in our Association with all that 
it implies of help and professional standing. 

There is another group of the JouRNAL constituency to which a 
similar message should be sent. For several years our advertising 
has increased by a considerable percentage season after season. 
This year there is an appreciable drop. Yet the schools are still 
in session, and on the secondary level students are in many states 
required to be in attendance. As such, also, they must have text- 
books. I have personal evidence that even supplementary material 
is being purchased at no great reduction in volume. So far as the 
classical part of this public is concerned, there is no better adver- 
tising medium in America than the JouRNAL. From the stand- 
point of sales either now or year after next — whenever the 
revival comes — publishers of classical texts cannot afford to let 
their public forget their books. And for them, too, the JouRNAL 
is proud to know that it is all but indispensable. 

R. C. F. 


By INnprrREcTION FIND DirEcTION Out 


Once upon a time there was a small boy who wanted a watch. 
His parents did not feel able to gratify this desire of his immedi- 
ately, and his teasing became so immoderate that at last he was 
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forbidden to mention even the word. It was the custom — this 
happened a long time ago — for each member of the family to 
recite a verse of the Bible at breakfast. Accordingly the morning 
after the prohibition went into effect our small hero quoted the 
following words’: “What I say unto you, I say unto all, watcH!” 
He got what he wanted. 

The moral of this story is that the Secretary-Treasurer has for 
sale the new general Jndex to Volumes I-XXV of the CLASSICAL 
JourNnAL. If it has already been mentioned too often, nevertheless 
the /ndex is invaluable to all serious teachers and worth many 
times the $2.50 which it costs ; moreover, a considerable stock still 
remains on hand. An order blank may be found in the advertising 
sections of the October and January issues. Will our importunity 
be rewarded as was the small boy’s? 


RaTEs TO CINCINNATI 


Attention is again called to the fact that only 100 certificates 
will be required to obtain the reduced railway rates to the annual 
meeting of our Association at the University of Cincinnati March 
24-26, 1932. We have often been unable to get the 150 certificates 
previously required, but it ought to be possible to secure the 
reduced number except for one fact: many of our members have 
become so imbued with the idea that there is no use in trying that 
they do not go to the trouble of obtaining certificates from their 
local ticket agents when purchasing transportation to the place of 
meeting. Let us all pull together this year. For further details, 
see the revised programs which have recently been mailed to 
members. 


1Cf. Mark xi, 37. 














THOSE GOOD OLD DAYS — COMMENT FROM THE 
SIDELINES * 


By Wiis A. Exvis 
Lombard, Illinois 


I should like to take you back to the year 1878. Transportation 
about Chicago was by horse car — the kind with hay on the floor 
to keep the passengers’ feet warm in winter. The bridges span- 
ning the river were turned by hand. And the Latin order was not 
Heaven's first law, if I may be permitted to improve a little on 
Alexander Pope. 

Within the limits of the city, nearing a population of half a 
million, there was just one high school —the old Central, at 
Monroe and Halsted streets. It had been built in 1855, when 
Chicago had 70,000 people, and it sufficed until 1880, when it was 
replaced by three new schools, one in each division of the city. 

The old Central offered two-year, three-year, and four-year 
courses. The two-year was for those who had not time or inclina- 
tion for more. The four-year was the general course, and offered 
a fairly wide range of subjects, including Latin, French, English 
literature, history, mathematics including trigonometry, and some 
of the social and physical sciences. The three-year was the college 
preparatory or classical course, and in those days Classical was 
spelled with a capital “C.” Algebra, geometry, and trigonometry 
were disposed of in the first two years. We had courses in civics 
and economics, but we called them civil government and political 
economy. And — mirabile dictu — we were actually taught Eng- 
lish spelling! All the rest was Latin and Greek. 

In Latin we used the Harkness grammar with separate reader. 
In Greek we had the Goodwin grammar, and with it we used a 
reader prepared by Professor Boise of the old Chicago University. 
At the end of our first year in Latin we had read the first book of 
Caesar’s Gallic War. The second year we read three more books 


1 Read at the Fourteenth Annual Conference of the Classical Teachers of 
Iowa at the University of Iowa, February 13, 1932. 
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of Caesar and six of Cicero’s orations — the Catilines, Archias, 
and the Manilian Law. In our third year we read six books of the 
Aeneid, the Eclogues, and three books of the Georgics. In Greek 
the first year gave us a start in the Anabasis, the second year we 
finished four books of it, and the third year we read six books of 
the Jliad. Latin composition was not an incidental, but was a 
separate recitation, with its own textbook. If my memory is good, 
we had two recitations a week. It cannot be said that we neglected 
the classics. 

No one is more ready than I to admit that the separate reader 
and the grammar filled with forbidding paradigms do not offer 
the best method for beginners in Latin. Half the first year was 
consumed in learning declensions and conjugations, and it was 
only in the latter half that we could do any connected reading. 
After we reached this stage, the old reader was not so bad. It 
contained fables, anecdotes, Roman history simplified from Livy, 
and some Greek history. This last we did not read. With this 
preparation we got on very nicely with Caesar. 

I think Professor Harkness was one of the first to recognize 
that these methods were susceptible of improvement. In 1890 he 
published a textbook called An Easy Method for Beginners in 
Latin. It followed substantially the plan of our modern books, 
and a paragraph in his Preface reads: 

This volume is not a mere companion to the grammar, but a practical 
guide for the pupil in the work of reading, writing and speaking Latin. 
It approaches the language on its practical side. The very first lesson, 
without a word of grammar, introduces the learner to complete Latin 
sentences, with verb, subject and object. Thus at the very outset he finds 
himself already using the language. He is not only reading Latin, but 
actually writing and speaking Latin. 


This book is illustrated with four plates in color and numerous 
engravings. There is really nothing old-fashioned about it. The 
professor’s Preface is an indictment of his former Latin reader. 
Still we really managed to learn some Latin from those old books, 
and I think the reason was that our class of twenty-two boys 
were, with one or two exceptions, honest and diligent students, 
who knew why they were going to school. Perhaps another rea- 
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son was that there were no athletics to interfere with us. One 
member of the class was the nephew of Dr. George Howland, our 
principal. Two were the sons of Judge Elliott Anthony; one was 
a son of Bishop Fallows; two others were sons of well-known 
ministers ; another, one of the best scholars in the class, was the 
son of a prominent lawyer, and himself became successful in the 
same profession. 

I should like to say a word about our teachers. Dr. Howland 
was an Amherst man. He was a noted educator, and at the begin- 
ning of my final year he became superintendent of the Chicago 
schools, holding the office for ten years. George P. Welles suc- 
ceeded him as principal. He was a Yale man. I do not see how a 
teacher could have been better than he was. He simply made us 
like Latin; and the reason was, I believe, that he so evidently 
liked it himself. He taught us Cicero and the Aeneid. He had a 
fine vein of humor, and with him a dull recitation was impossible. 
Dr. Samuel Willard taught us first-year Latin. He was a good 
teacher and gave us a good start, but his specialty was history, 
and what he did not know about that was considered negligible. 
James R. Dewey was our Greek teacher. We esteemed these men, 
and they deserved our esteem. To us they were “professor” — all 
but Mr. Dewey, and he was Deacon Dewey, because he held that 
honorable office in a well-known church. One day, many years 
after my schooldays were over, while I was rummaging in an old 
book-store, I picked up a book on the flyleaf of which was the 
name James R. Dewey. I was not long in possessing myself of it. 

And how were we taught Latin? The first few months, of 
course, were given largely to memorizing inflections, and we had 
to prove, by frequent repetitions in class, that we had mastered 
our declensions and conjugations. We had an abundance of 
trouble with the accent, the varying terminations of the ultima 
causing us to throw it involuntarily on that syllable. But we were 
not allowed to get by with a-mo, a-mds, a-mdét. When we were 
obliged to repeat, the penult would get plenty of stress. The Eng- 
lish pronunciation of Latin was in almost universal use, though 
in Greek we gave the continental sounds to the vowels. 
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When we came to reading the Latin authors, our ability to read 
a passage intelligently in Latin, and to give a correct English 
translation of it, literal or free as might be called for, was accepted 
as proof that we had mastered it. We were not asked how we had 
got it. We might deliver the goods any way except via pony 
express. I remember only one boy who tried that, and he did not 
fool the teacher. The horsy odor of his glib rendering was imme- 
diately perceptible, and he was greatly embarrassed by the ques- 
tions which followed concerning syntax and the meanings of cer- 
tain words and phrases. 

I have hinted that in this early day we did not lose any sleep 
over the “Latin order,” which is so much stressed at present in 
some quarters and which in my opinion, if I may presume to have 
one, is somewhat overemphasized. The order of words is im- 
portant, and the attempt to apply the order of one language to 
another would often result ridiculously, as in the case of the 
German farmer who called to his son: ““Yacob, drow dot horse 
ober der fence — a little more hay.” 

But about the first thing a pupil beginning the study of Latin 
recognizes is that the order of words in Latin is different from 
that in English. Later he will learn that the Latin order is not 
infrequently different from itself, if I may so express it. This will 
be especially impressed upon him as he goes from the reading of 
one author to another; and when he comes to Vergil, whom the 
exigencies of meter sometimes compel to place his words where he 
can, he will see that the Latin can in some ways allow itself wider 
variations in order than can the English. And he understands the 
reason for it — that the Latin, expressing the relations of words 
one to another largely by means of verbal terminations, is not so 
dependent upon position as is English, which cannot thus link its 
words together. We all know how a misplaced word or phrase 
can sometimes change entirely the meaning of an English sen- 
tence. 

What, then, is more natural than that the pupil should proceed 
to “dig out” the English meaning of a Latin sentence, giving little 
or no thought to how it ought to read or sound in Latin? Frankly, 
that was my method. As I was a fairly apt pupil, an ordinary 
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sentence would offer me little difficulty ; but when I encountered 
a long one, or one that presented unusual complications, I seized 
my mental pick and spade and went to it. First I found my verb, 
or, if it was a complex sentence, the verb of the principal clause. 
The termination of this verb gave me a clew to the subject, and 
then it was not difficult to fit the modifying words, phrases, and 
clauses into their proper places. How familiar this must sound to 
many of you, as you hark back to the days of your Latin begin- 
nings! 

But that is not reading Latin, some one will object. Of course 
not; but I still think it is not a bad way to lay a foundation for 
learning to read. Before I had finished my four books of Caesar, 
and when the accumulation of a modest vocabulary had made the 
going a little easier, there was less digging to do. In studying my 
Latin I formed the habit of reading the assignment over, some- 
times aloud, simply to see how much of its meaning I could get, 
and with no thought of an English translation. Then I read it 
again, usually noticing something that I had missed the first time. 
After this I checked the unfamiliar words and looked up their 
meanings. Then a third reading, followed by an attempt at an 
English translation, which, in the case of an assignment of no 
unusual difficulty, came readily enough. But if any sentence 
resisted, the pick and spade came into use. 

This method proved so serviceable that I am not ashamed to 
admit that I still use it in reading new Latin. I have gone into 
this detail in an attempt to show that familiarity with the Latin 
order must be a gradual acquisition. A pupil with any liking for 
Latin, or with any aptitude for it, will in due time, I believe, come 
into this knowledge. The Latin order should not be ignored, but 
to make it of prime importance for a beginner may prove an actual 
handicap to him by obscuring other things of equal or greater 
importance. 

When a pupil begins the serious work of trying to write Latin, 
the problem is different, and the proper order of words must be 
emphasized. Our Latin reader provided us early in our course 
with simple English sentences to be translated into Latin, but we 
did not begin the formal study of composition until the middle of 
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our second year ; and by this time we had gained some familiarity 
with the structure of the Latin sentence and the order of its 
words. But we received an abundance of advice on this subject 
from the well-known English scholar Thomas Kerchever Arnold, 
whose book on Latin composition, as revised by Spencer, we used. 
It was a book of 350 pages, and it meant business. It has always 
seemed to me that it taught us to manufacture Latin, rather than 
to write it; and I sometimes wonder if the more modern books on 
the subject do much more. “Composition,” putting it together, 
seems to describe the process accurately. Most modern Latin 
seems artificial. 

Arnold’s book is on my desk as I write. The copyright date is 
1846. It is a serious book, but it has given me many a good laugh. 
Mnemonic assistance is supplied in verse, both English and Latin. 
Imagine syntax in dactylic hexameters! Here are some of the 
choicest of the English rhymes: 

Contingit use of things we like, 
But accidit when evils strike. 


For crime let crimen never come, 
But scelus, facinus, flagitium. 


The boy has but a stupid head 

Who always for a “but” puts sed 

Or at; for other meanings “‘but” has got: 

“Only,” “except,” “at least,” and “who” with “not.” 
In “this is life” let “this” with “life” agree; 

Hoc, id or illud barbarous would be. 

Vereor ne, 1 fear he will; 

Vereor ut, I fear he won't; 

Turn future by subjunctive present 

After “fear,” forget it don’t. 


This seems to be as much as the muse (and my hearers) should be 
asked to stand at one time. 

We hear much today about objectives. I do not know what the 
objectives of our teachers may have been, but the only objective 
we boys had was to make a translation that would get by our 
teacher, and to challenge him to trip us on the principal parts of 
any verb in the passage. I think most of our boys really liked their 
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Latin, and I give much of the credit to Mr. Welles, whom I have 
mentioned before. I liked it well enough to read during my school- 
days the last three books of Caesar, the last six books of the 
Aeneid, and the one book of the Georgics which was not included 
in Our course, as well as the Moretum. And only occasionally 
during the last fifty years have I put the classics wholly aside 
under the compelling pressure of other interests, and I have 
always gone back to them with renewed interest and pleasure. 

In my forty years of newspaper work as a proofreader I have 
found Latin valuable in ways which need not be explained to 
teachers of the language. Latin and Greek find their way even 
into the columns of a newspaper, and because the writers who use 
them are often careless — or worse — I have been able to keep a 
good many ridiculous and stupid things out of print. About three 
years ago I told in the CLassicaL JOURNAL’ of some of these 
instances, and there have been numerous others since. 

Illustrations of such errors are barbarous plurals — apparati, 
prospecti, and even metropoli. A patron of letters is called a Mes- 
senus; a well-known Latin cook book is ascribed to Aspicius; 
words are misspelled in Latin quotations. 

On one occasion our literary editor, who likes a joke, took a 
fling at the manual ineptitude of Ph.D.’s. One of them came back 
with a snappy reply, closing his letter thus: 

“At your statement I can well believe that 

"AoBeotos 8’ do’ év@oto yéAws paxdoeoo. Beoiowy,”’ 

The editor sidestepped responsibility by sending the letter to 
the printer just as it was. The bewilderment of the typographer 
may be imagined. The undecipherable line reached me in due 
course. As I pondered it it began to have a familiar Iliadic look. 
I took it home and confirmed my suspicions. It was 1, 599: “And 
then inextinguishable laughter arose among the immortal gods.” 
We printed the Greek verse, spelled with English letters, and 
appended the translation. 

But the most interesting employment of Latin and Greek has 


1Cf. “Having Fun with Latin” in the Criassitca, JourNAL xxiv (1929), 
421-28. 
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been in helping our departments to answer the questions of cor- 
respondents regarding them. A man brought to our Personal 
Service Bureau some Latin words written on a paper. They were 
the first line of one of Horace’s best-known odes: 


Exegi monumentum aere perennius. 


The inquirer did not want to know what they meant — he already 
knew. He wished to use the quotation in praise of some one, and 
desired to know how to change the verb from the first person to 
the third! It was easier to answer his question than to under- 
stand why he was obliged to ask it. This modest little poem will 
no doubt be in great vogue in 1935, when the Horatian Bimillen- 
nium gets under way. Horace admitted he was good. 

A woman wrote to one of our departments inclosing a copy of 
Latin verses which she had encountered untranslated in a most 
interesting book and the meaning of which she was anxious to 
know. They were from Catullus Li and Lim, and we were able to 
satisfy her curiosity. 

A girl wrote to ask the meaning of two Greek words which 
occurred in a letter she had received from a friend. The words 
were xal m@¢ — “and how.” My belief is that the letter was from 
a boy friend —a collegiate boy friend — who was teasing her — 
and how! 

As recently as last Christmas a peculiar request came to the 
Personal Service Bureau. Some one had bought a Christmas 
greeting card and wished to know the meaning of some Latin 
appearing upon it. When it was sent up to me, I saw that it was 
a reproduction of a beautifully illuminated manuscript — a page 
from the “Book of Hours.” Despite the bothersome abbreviations 
which occur in such manuscripts, it could be recognized as the 
beginning of the twenty-third Psalm, and I so informed the 
Bureau. It contained variations from the King James version; 
and I discovered, on consulting the Vulgate at home, that it cor- 
responded with that text. Some of the variations I found inter- 
esting. The “still waters” become the “water of refreshment,” or 
“renewal.” For “my cup runneth over” we find “how bright is my 
overflowing cup!” 
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A subject in which I early became interested was the tracing of 
English words to their Latin and Greek sources, and my interest 
in it has never waned. I do not recall that word derivation was 
especially emphasized in our high-school course, but I hope it is 
being given now the consideration it deserves. It may easily 
become a fascination, but not one that is likely to prove a detri- 
ment to the primary purpose of Latin study. On the contrary, it 
adds one more interest and becomes an actual help. English words 
are remembered and better understood when their Latin origins 
are known, and the knowledge of the English derivatives of a 
Latin word makes it easier to remember that word’s meaning. 

The histories of some words are so curious or so striking as to 
stir the imagination of a boy or girl and set him or her on the 
hunt for others. This will be another means to cause the pupil to 
retain his liking for Latin, so that in after life, even if it does not 
furnish him a vocation, it may at least provide him with an avoca- 
tion. And this seems to be the problem — to make boys and girls 
like their Latin so much that they could not be persuaded to shelve 
it when schooldays are over. 

And while we have in mind the subject of Latin derivatives, it 
may not be amiss to mention a tendency in our thought concern- 
ing the Romance languages that may easily obscure the real 
closeness of the relation of English to Latin. We are accustomed 
to think of Italian, French, Spanish, Portuguese, and perhaps 
Roumanian, because their base was the popular Latin speech, as 
having developed into what might be called varieties of modern- 
ized Latin. On the other hand, we think of English as having 
had an Anglo-Saxon base, and we classify it with the Germanic 
tongues. We are likely to overlook vital differences in the his- 
tories of the growth of English and the Romance languages. 

Up to the time of the Norman invasion the speech of Britain 
was Anglo-Saxon. Bede and other churchmen might write and 
speak their Latin, but its only appreciable contribution to the 
spoken tongue was a limited number of words having to do with 
the church and religion. A few more words had survived from 
the Roman occupation. During the Middle English period the 
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common speech assimilated a very large number of Norman 
French words, but it was the Renaissance that made English 
virtually a Romance language. When the revival of learning that 
was sweeping Europe reached England and Caxton had estab- 
lished his printing press, scholars took up with enthusiasm the 
study of the ancient languages, especially Latin. Great activity in 
writing began, and writers found the resources of English too 
meager for their needs. With the rich mine of Latin so con- 
veniently at hand they began to borrow words to help out. And 
writers of English have been borrowing from Latin ever since. 
The result is that our language today is as much Latin as Anglo- 
Saxon, with the Latin element constantly increasing. The sciences 
are large factors in this increase, but even before the present era 
of science and invention had begun coining words overnight, the 
large Latin element had become so diffused through our language 
as really to dominate it. A reading of the preamble to the Decla- 
ration of Independence or Washington’s Farewell Address will 
demonstrate this. It will be observed that the foregoing takes no 
note of the important Greek element in English, introduced some- 
what later than the Latin. 

It does not require any great familiarity with the Romance 
languages to enable one to see that the Latin derivatives of Eng- 
lish are much closer to the classical Latin forms than are those of 
the other languages, and it is not difficult to account for this. 
With the exception of those that have come through the Norman 
French, these words have been taken directly from their classical 
sources and have not been subjected for a thousand years to the 
vicissitudes of a spoken tongue. 

I do not assume competence to compare present methods of 
teaching with those of a former day. I have had opportunity in 
recent years to examine a number of the newer textbooks, and 
through the CLAsstcAL, JoURNAL and other publications I have 
gained some knowledge of today’s objectives and the methods 
proposed for attaining them. That there have been many improve- 
ments no one can deny. The textbooks seem to me far better, and 
I think for that Professor Harkness must have some of the 
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thanks, since he seems to have been one of the first to wake up. 
And with the improved textbooks must necessarily go improved 
methods of teaching. True progress in this, as in every line of 
human endeavor, comes from searching for good in the new, tak- 
ing care that in the eagerness of the search some tested good in 
the old be not too hurriedly abandoned. 

Pupils should be made to see that Latin is something more than 
a conglomeration of declensions, conjugations, subjunctives, and 
ablatives absolute. About a dozen years ago I tried to present this 
idea in a series of articles printed in the boys’ and girls’ depart- 
ment of the Chicago Daily News, the Wide-Awake Page. After 
endeavoring to show the value of Latin as a help in the better 
understanding of English grammar, in learning and remembering 
the meanings of English words, and often in the spelling of them, 
I continued : 


I think I am now ready to give what I believe should be the chief 
incentive to the study of Latin, but one whose presentation to boys and 
girls I recognize is difficult. 

The Latin literature opens up a great world of knowledge which offers 
unequaled opportunities for culture. 

Somehow I cannot help feeling that this sentence, though it seems a 
rather nice sounding one, will fail to make a strong appeal to young folks 
who have ever so many things to think about that are more interesting 
than culture. Culture is sometimes sneered at, but always by persons 
who do not know what it is. Let’s see if we can find out. 

The Latin word agricultura, almost the same as our English word, 
means the tilling or cultivation of the ground. Ground is tilled, or 
“cultured,” to make it productive. It’s the stirring up that does it. So 
with the human mind. It has to be stirred up to make it productive. 

Now I do not mean to say that there are not other things besides the 
Latin literature that will stir up the mind, but I say without hesitation 
that there is nothing else that will stir it up in just the same way or with 
the same effect. 

In all the world’s history there is no more wonderful or interesting 
people than the Romans. For centuries they practically ruled the world, 
and their influence among the great nations even today it is impossible 
to estimate. Not only has Rome given us what was her own, but even the 
rich gifts of Greece have come partly through her, for she took them and 
passed them on to us. 
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It is in the Latin Literature — in its poetry, its history, its oratory, its 
letters — that the life of this people is revealed to us. To know what our 
world is today, we must know what it was in former times. This is the 
value to us of the Romans and their language and their literature. 

“But,” says someone, “you need not study Latin to get all this. There 
are plenty of good histories of Rome written in English, and you can get 
English translations of as many Latin authors as you will ever care to 
read.” 

If you had the opportunity to travel through a foreign country, do you 
think you would enjoy your trip as much if you had to depend upon an 
interpreter as you would if you yourself were able to speak the language? 
So would the interest and value of the world of old Rome be lessened to 
you if you did not know her language. To translate poetry from one 
language to another is impossible. If one seeks to turn Vergil into Eng- 
lish verse, that verse is the translator’s and not Vergil’s. Through a 
translation you will never know Vergil as a poet, and many times you 
will not even get the meaning of his lines. Nor will you through a trans- 
lation ever know Cicero as an orator. A literal translation of him would 
be an abomination, and if it were given the airs and graces of English 
oratory it wouldn’t be Cicero. If you are ever to know the spirit and 
beauty of his rich and flowing periods you will know them only in the 
Latin. 

Just as the English language has absorbed a large part of the Latin 
language, so has the English literature of the last four centuries bor- 
rowed freely from the Latin literature. The writings of English and also 
of American authors contain numerous references to the history, poetry, 
mythology, religion and customs of the Romans. It is possible that a 
diligent use of cyclopedias, dictionaries and other works of reference 
would enable you without Latin in some measure to understand and 
appreciate these allusions. But they would be at best like jewels torn 
from their settings, or figures robbed of their background. A familiarity 
with Cicero, Livy, Vergil, Horace, Ovid and other great Latin writers 
will make these learned borrowings as much yours as they are the bor- 
rower’s. It’s like meeting some one from your home town when you're 
away on a journey. 

It may sometime happen that you will read Bulwer-Lytton’s Last Days 
of Pompeii, or Wilkie Collins’ Antonina, or some other story with a his- 
torical setting in Roman times. Familiarity with the Roman world would 
give you an atmosphere, as it is called, that would increase your apprecia- 
tion and enjoyment immeasurably. You would be at home, and the 
characters in the story would seem to you to be speaking not English but 
Latin. 
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Among the older writings in English, both poetry and prose, are cer- 
tain ones which by their excellence have established themselves as 
classics. No one pretending to an acquaintance with English literature 
can afford to be ignorant of them. The writers of many of these were 
strongly under the influence of the Latin and Greek classics. 

We sometimes call Latin a dead language. It is not true. The Latin 
language and literature are living roots out of which our own language 
and literature grow. The old and the new are inseparable; each is a part 
of the other. I think it may be truly said that a good knowledge of Latin 
is essential to a respectable scholarship in English. 

I have already given my testimony, based upon my own experience, to 
the value of Latin. It so happens that I am engaged in an occupation, 
that of proofreading, wherein it is especially helpful. But apart from 
that I find enjoyment in continuing my acquaintance with those old 
Romans, some of whom I find very modern. The sprightly humor of 
Horace, the musical cadences of Vergil, the polished eloquence of Cicero, 
who seems really to live in his words, afford pleasure oft renewed, of 
which I would not willingly deprive myself. 

The foregoing is in effect a plea for a better and broader back- 
ground for the pupil in his study of Latin; and this background, 
my observation leads me to believe, present methods are provid- 
ing. This in itself must be a stimulus to his imagination. We 
cannot go very far without imagination. It has given humanity 
a large part of its best possessions. A pupil may have the natural 
endowment that would make it possible for him to do really ex- 
cellent work in his Latin, but imagination is the lure that will 
draw him on and give him real pleasure in attainment. 





THE DURATION OF THE ACTION IN AENEID IV 


By W. P. CLark 
University of Montana 


The following pages are written neither in the spirit of idle 
controversy or devotion to important scientific truth nor in the 
hope of solving finally an age-old problem. The topic is too small 
a one to justify a controversy ; the truth sought is too lowly a one 
to inspire great enthusiasm; the question or questions discussed 
probably do not admit of final solution. 

Under the striking heading “Homer and Sir Arthur Conan 
Doyle” Professor Samuel E. Bassett? of the University of Ver- 
mont published what seems to me a most illuminating paper. In 
comment on the same, Professor Charles Knapp (pp. 42f) made 
some most pertinent remarks about inconsistencies in Vergil. The 
point of view given by these eminent students of Homer and 
Vergil is the one that I take in this little paper. 

The Creative poet [says Bassett, p. 42] has more important work on 
hand than to test the consistency of his narrative in all minor and unes- 
sential details. He must be an impressionist in thinking only of the effect 


of his tale at the moment — except where that moment is big with 
possibilities for making other parts of the tale more impressive. 


I agree precisely with this and with Professor Knapp when he 
says: 

I have, myself, never been disturbed in the slightest degree by the 
inconsistencies in the Aeneid. . . . It has always seemed to me absurd to 
expect that a man should work ten years on any task whatsoever without 
becoming involved in various inconsistencies. The only way in which a 
man could avoid inconsistencies in a task of such long duration would 
be to work out in advance with absolute precision ? a perfect plan, or else 

1Cf. the Classical Weekly xxv (1930), 41f. 


2It may, of course, be said that the often cited prose Aeneid alluded to in 
the Donatus-Suetonius Life of Vergil was such a plan. Professor Franklin H. 
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to remain intellectually static (and so sterile) during all the period 
throughout which he was working on his task. 


Apollonius Rhodius, according to Longinus,* never nodded; 
Homer often did; but a truer judgment is that of Conington: 
“If Homer sometimes nods, Apollonius may be said to be only 
occasionally awake, though his long fits of somnolency are re- 
lieved by fanciful and even attractive dreams.” I have little doubt 
that most critics of the inconsistencies of Vergil and Homer 
would write epics, if they attempted to write them, more like the 
Argonautica of Apollonius than the Aeneid or the /liad. 

It has been almost unanimously supposed by readers of the 
Aeneid that Aeneas spent about one year* in Carthage. This 
supposition rests in part on Aeneid 111, 710-15, wherein we are 
told that Anchises died in Sicily and that from there Aeneas came 
to Carthage, and on v, 46 and 626, wherein we are told that he 
returned to Sicily about a year after the death of Anchises and 
that then the seventh summer was nearing its end. But 1, 755f, 
says that the arrival in Carthage occurred in the seventh summer! 
Hence there is no room for a year in Carthage! And we have an 
impasse. But, hold! Vergil did not say that Aeneas left Sicily 
just after Anchises died. Professor Potter declares (op. cit. 620) 
that such an interpretation is “forced” and “is the sole support of 


Potter in the Classical JouRNAL xx1 (1926), 618, says, “The poet must have 
had [it] constantly before him while working here and there on the metrical 
version,” while Professor Catherine Saunders in Vergil’s Primitive Italy: 
Oxford, University Press (1930), 194, n. 2, says, “We learn that the poem was 
first sketched out in prose.’ How complete that prose Aeneid was and what 
use Vergil made of it is, so far as I can find out, quite unknown to us and we 
need not pretend otherwise. 

3 On the Sublime, §33, but I am really referring to Conington’s Vergili 
Opera, Vol. 1, xi (Introduction). 

4The most convincing attempt to solve the problem, so far as I know, was 
made by Professor F. H. Potter in the Crassicat JouRNAL xx1 (1926), 615- 
24. His argument is accepted by Professor R. S. Conway in the CLAssICcAL 
Journat xxvr (1931), 620-23. Miss Catherine Saunders, op. cit. 207f, sum- 
marizes the argument without accepting it and says: “I think we must admit 
that the chronological difficulties affecting Book 11 are not all capable of 
satisfactory solution as the poem stands; but the mere omission of the last 
sentence in Book 1 or the rewriting of v, 626, would remove the striking incon- 
sistencies.” — A desperate remedy. 
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the belief that Aeneas spent a year at Carthage.” Assume that 
Aeneas arrived in Sicily in the sixth summer or autumn of his 
wanderings, spent the following winter with Acestes, went to 
Carthage the following (seventh) summer, returned to Sicily late 
the same summer, and the septima aestas problem is solved. 

But we must suppose that Vergil expected his readers either to 
form their ideas of the passing of time as the story unfolded 
before them or that he was not thinking of the question. It can- 
not, I take it, be seriously maintained that the author expected his 
readers to calculate that Aeneas spent a winter in Sicily in order 
to reconcile statements made in Books 1 and v that do not, at least 
to many readers, seem integral to the structure of the story. The 
end of Book 1 and the end of Book v are far apart to the reader. 
They may have been to the writer, for we simply do not know 
how he proceeded in the composition of the several parts of his 
poem.° That readers do get the impression that the departure from 
‘Sicily took place soon after the death of Anchises is proved by 
the fact that so many have done it. This, however, does not prove 
that they are right to do so. It seems to me that probabilities 
favor the interpretation of the going from Sicily the same year in 
which Anchises died. All is conjecture here, as we must never 
forget. I suspect that Vergil hurried over a delicate point in his 
story here in order to give the impression that Aeneas went on 
from Sicily very soon after the death of Anchises because he pre- 
ferred to handle his story as he has done with the quieter® Book 111 
between the stirring 1 and Iv, and similarly with v between Iv and 
vi. If Aeneas lingered in Sicily, it would be necessary to give at 
this point an account of the burial of Anchises. That would 
require the funeral games. For the games are plainly modeled on 
Iliad xx1m1, and these constitute a part of the funeral, as indeed 
we should rather think they would.’ Naturalness would have 
seemed to require that the games be held at the end of Book m1; 

5 Miss M. Marjorie Crump’s book, The Growth of the Aeneid; Oxford, 


Basil Blackwell (1920), contains much interesting and valuable matter but no 
such detail as our question would require. 

® Cf. Conington, Vol. II, 326. 

7™I do not wish to labor this point, but it is obvious that funeral games 
should come at the funeral rather than a year later. 
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it is better art that we have our present arrangement, and Vergil 
may have hurried us on to Carthage at once in the interest of the 
better art. 

More important still, I cannot read Aeneid tv following 1-11 
without finding more time than a few months.® Little attention is 
given to time by the author, but readers have repeatedly judged 
that Vergil thought of Aeneas as spending about a year with 
Dido. One can test this by asking competent Latinists who have 
not been warned of the septima aestas crux to read Books I-v and 
by seeing how uniformly they will say that Aeneas got to Car- 
thage one summer and left late winter or early summer the next 
year. From what does this impression come? 

We must first consider the allusions to “winter,” i.e. hiemps 
(1v, 52), hiemem (vs. 193), and hiberno . . . sidere (vs. 309). 
Hiemps of vs. 52 seems to me best understood as alluding to the 
season of storm? in which Aeneas came to Africa. Anna’s argu- 
ment appears to be: Aeneas must stay until the weather improves; 
Dido should by kindly courtesy make him want to stay longer 
than would be required to repair his ships and the coming of a 
change of the weather. Hiemem .. . fovere (vs. 192) is more 
important. So far as I know, all students have understood hiemem 
in this place as “winter.’’ Practically all, certainly until very 
recently, have agreed that the verse means that gossipers charged 
Aeneas and Dido with spending the winter in dalliance. Might 
fovere’® here mean “cherish in anticipation”? I do not think so. 

8 It is plain, I assume, that the author would not expect his readers to judge 
the chronology of 1-1v by looking forward to v, 626, against 1, 755f. In fact 
the reader upon coming to v, 626, will have forgotten 1, 755f and will allow 
all time in the interim that the incidents seem to require as they are given. 

® Editors do not all agree on this. No one will suppose, I hope, that I mean 
merely the particular storm that Juno (1, 50-92) had Aeolus raise and that 
Neptune stopped (1, 132-42). This is largely poetical machinery. Ilioneus (1, 
535) and Anna (1v, 52f) speak of it as natural, and Anna as of some duration. 
To fix a date for the rising of Orion seems quite hazardous. 

10 Servius, e.g., on Iv, 193 (1x, 57) says: Veteres fovere pro diu incolere et 
habitare dixerunt. Cf. Georgics 11, 420; 1v, 43; Aeneid 1x, 56f. Conington 
remarks: “The acc. is here extended to the time or period of sojourn.” Profes- 


sor Potter (op. cit. 621, n. 6) suggested that fovere here might mean “cherish 
in anticipation” (Aen. 1, 18). On quam longa as used here, cf. vit, 86. 
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I have searched pretty carefully the article on fovere in the The- 
saurus and failed to find a single instance of this use of the word. 
Aeneid 1, 18, at first may seem to be a case, but the notion of 
anticipation is plainly carried, it seems to me, by iam tum and not 
by fovet. If Vergil had intended gossip to speak of what Aeneas 
and Dido were going to do, he could have done it in a way that 
would not require a reference back to 1, 755, and forward to v, 
626, in order to get the hint of such a meaning. Remember, too, 
that one must refer to v, 626, as well as to 1, 755, because 1, 755 
alone would involve no difficulty. Again gossip tends to deal with 
things that either have been or have not been (facta, infecta of 
1v, 190), not things that are going to be.** Every one knows this 
who has gossiped, listened to gossip, or been the victim of gossip. 
Imagine gossipers referring to lovers as going to havea fine, sweet 
time next winter! And following that by saying that they either 
are going to forget their duties and be absorbed in love or have 
already forgotten them because they are in love! (Cf. vss. 193f.) 
If we press extemplo of vs. 173 as meaning immediately” after 
the “marriage” in the cave and infecta’*® of vs. 190, we might find 
some support for supposing that the “winter’’ of this passage is 
prospective. However, it seems better to understand Vergil as 
drawing the veil of silence over the conduct of the lovers after the 
cave scene, allowing some time to pass while they behave as lovers 
or as man and wife (vs. 192). As regards infecta, it may be only 
the way of gossip as indifferent to truth; it may be that regnorum 
immemores is the false charge, for we do soon find Aeneas (vs. 
260) busy about building. Noteworthy too is the fact that gossip 
says nothing about the cave scene in particular, and so we may 
suppose that exrtemplo means immediately after enough had hap- 
pened behind the veil of silence to give basis for talk. 

Hiberno . . . sidere of vs. 309 gives no trouble if I have cor- 

11T do not, of course, mean that gossip never risks guesses about the future, 
nor that gossip cannot and does not affect the future. No more do I mean that 
gossip does not dwell on happenings of the present that have a bearing on the 
future as in Aen. vit, 104 with the passage that precedes it. 

12 As Potter does, op. cit. 621. 


13 Gossip does not seem to make any charge of things “not done”; cf. 
Conington’s note. 
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rectly read the passages at vss. 50-53 and 192f. The reference is 
to a genuine winter, which may also be alluded to in vs. 430 and 
which would seem to be nearing an end.** 
At the end of her first appeal to Aeneas, Dido says (vss. 327- 
30): 
Saltem si qua mihi de te suscepta fuisset 
ante fugam soboles, si quis mihi parvulus aula 


luderet Aeneas, qui te tamen ore referret, 
non equidem omnino capta ac deserta viderer. 


I suppose it is possible*® to understand these words on the assump- 
tion of a sojourn for Aeneas of a summer’s end with Dido, but 
one would certainly not normally so take them. They seem to me 
clearly to imply an association long enough to have been fruitful. 
I strongly suspect that Vergil was thinking of Medea’s*® words to 
Jason: “If you were still childless, you might be pardoned for 
craving this new marriage.” As Jason might be pardoned for 
abandoning Medea if she had borne him no children, so Dido 
would be left less desolate if she had borne a son to relieve her 
loneliness after Aeneas is gone. If Vergil had chosen to represent 
Aeneas as leaving Dido so early as to prevent her bearing him a 
son (or daughter) before he went away, we should expect pas- 
sages like those in Apollonius (Argonautica 1, 897f) with refer- 
ence to Hypsipyle or in Ovid ** to Hypsipyle and to Dido. 

When Mercury came to warn Aeneas, he found him engaged 
in the building of Carthage (vss. 260f and 265-67). In other 
words Aeneas had at first decided to remain permanently**® in 
Carthage. The emphasis upon urbs parata and in prospectu in 
previous passages’® had prepared us for such a decision. I cannot 

14 Antiquum in vs. 431 gives me a feeling that more than a month or two 
had passed while Dido knew Aeneas as her lover. 

15 Conway in what appears to me a sentimentalizing note in the CLASSICAL 
JourNAL xxvi (1931), 620-23, does so take them. 


16 Cf. Euripides, Medea 490f. This whole scene, of course, bears heavily 
upon the Dido episode. 

17 Cf. Heroides vi, 59-62, and vi, 133-38. Be it noted that Ovid’s way of 
putting this at this point is equally appropriate if Aeneas stayed a year with 
Dido. 

18 This is confirmed by rv, 265-67. 

19 Cf., e.g., 1, 437; 572-74; 597-600; rv, 75. 
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here develop the point, but Aeneas had not at the time of his 
arrival in Carthage fully made up his mind where he was to build 
his city. At least he was in sufficient uncertainty” about it to 
make a plan of joining Dido seem plausible and right to him. 
Vergil, despite frequent references to the intervention of the gods, 
has left Aeneas a free, puzzled agent, ever choosing his course in 
the light of changing circumstances. He lingered long enough to 
enjoy the entertainment given him by Dido, the romantic union 
with her, cessation of activities on his part and hers, and to join 
her in building Carthage. We are even told (vss. 422-24) that he 
had learned to confide in Anna” rather than Dido! Imagine, too, 
the appeal of Carthage to him through the scenes of the Trojan 
War in the temple of Juno (1, 490-93), which come just after 
Venus’ assurance that the gods guided him to Africa. 

Certainly Aeneas had to leave Carthage and Dido. The spirit 
of Rome had to defeat the spirit of Carthage; the call of God and 
duty must triumph over the call of the flesh; patriotism must be 
stronger than love of woman; Aeneas must conquer not only 
wave and storm and Juno (with the aid of Venus and Jupiter) 
but also the desires of his own heart.** That his sojourn in Car- 
thage was dangerous is made clear from the beginning, and the 
danger to his life was removed by Dido’s love for him. That a 
longer or shorter stay endangered his character as a literary hero 
cannot be seriously maintained. Surely Odysseus, one of Vergil’s 
chief inspirations, did not endanger his character as a literary 
hero by spending a year with Circe; cf. Odyssey x, 467-69. Or 
shall we say that it is more heroic to spend a year in the enjoyment 
of food, drink, and passion as Odysseus* did than in labor and 

20 Cf., e.g., 1, 437 with Knapp’s notes; and 1, 385, which is followed at once 
(387£) by the assurance of Venus that Heaven had guided him to Carthage. 
Cf. also m1, 496; in v, 700-03 Aeneas is not quite certain about leaving Sicily, 
and in vi, 59f he says that Apollo guided him to Africa and at last (vs. 61) to 


Italia fugiens, where he hopes he may stay (vss. 65-67). 

21 A humorist might find in this a reason for Aeneas’ decision to abandon 
Dido. 

22On Aeneas’ love for Dido, cf. M. B. Ogle, “The Character of Dido,” the 
CLAssIcaAL JourNAL xx1 (1925), 45, witli: citations in notes. 

23 Will somebody remind us that Circe was a goddess? 
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love as Aeneas did? Vergil could easily and skillfully have made 
clear in the course of the tragedy of Dido that he conceived of 
Aeneas’ sojourn as brief. He did not do so,** and we must con- 
clude that he does not seek to make us so understand it. 

What becomes of the old, old inconsistency then? Nothing. It 
still stands along with a good many others in Vergil, Homer, and 
many other artists. And it is of no great moment. But they who 
have found something like a year for the sojourn of Aeneas with 
Dido kave read Aeneid 1-v in the way that most nearly fits all *° 
the passages that I can find bearing on the question, though 
Vergil has not taken pains to reveal just how he thought of time 
or whether he even had it clearly in mind. 

24 The passages that may be cited against this do not disprove it. The best 
are Iv, 223-37 and 265-78 and v1, 694. These are all equally intelligible on either 
hypothesis. rv, 265-67 even supports the longer stay. 

25] have not discussed certain expressions like frondentis . .. remos (1v, 
399) that may be thought to indicate summer at the time of Aeneas’ departure, 


because, while they admit of a perfectly satisfactory explanation in the light of 
the other passages, a little topic has already used up much ink. 




















SEPTIMA AESTAS AGAIN 


By Frankuin H. Porter 
University of Iowa 


Professor Clark has given a very interesting paper from the 
reactionary point of view, but I am unable to accept his method, 
his arguments, or his conclusions. The cited articles of Professors 
Bassett and Knapp, with which I agree, deal with minor incon- 
sistencies. The question at issue in Clark’s paper involves a fault 
in the general structure of the Aeneid, which in turn involves a 
long line of inconsistencies. As a rejoinder to Clark’s article I 
should merely ask anyone who is interested to reread my article 
and Conway’s note, both of which are cited by Clark. I might 
also point out a few matters in Clark’s article which seem to me 
to be fallacies. We do not have to “pretend” anything about the 
prose Aeneid. Donatus says that Vergil first composed the Aeneid 
in prose and arranged it into twelve books ; then he began to write 
it up in parts as the fancy struck him without regard to the order 
of the parts. It seems reasonable to infer from this that the gen- 
eral structure of the Aeneid was fixed in the prose version and 
that Vergil used this as a guide in composing the metrical version. 

The encounter with Achaemenides must have been in the 
autumn, for he had been living for three months on wild berries 
and cornel cherries. Ovid (Metamorphoses vit, 665 et passim) 
calls the cornel cherries autumnalia. Columella (xu, 10) says 
that cornel cherries are ready to be gathered right after the har- 
vest. After this incident Aeneas continued on to western Sicily, 
where Anchises is represented as dying soon after the arrival. 
Anchises’ death, therefore, and the anniversary of his death must 
have been in the autumn. I cannot agree with Clark that it was 
necessary for Vergil to put funeral games in the third book if 
Aeneas spent the winter in Sicily. Furthermore, it is not likely 
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that, contrary to the practice of the ancients, Aeneas would start 
at this season for an unknown land, when he had a friendly people 
with whom to spend the winter. 

The only storm which Ilioneus speaks of in Book 1 is the storm 
which drove Aeneas to Carthage and had been stilled by Neptune. 
In a strangely contradictory note Clark represents Anna as speak- 
ing of this storm in Iv, 52. But there was no storm at the time 
when Anna spoke. She is merely suggesting a stock argument to 
detain Aeneas, and Dido repeats this same stock argument in 
vs. 309. In Columella’s calendar (x1, 2, 58-78) are found such 
entries as the following: Pr. Kal. Sept. . . . interdum hiemat; 
III et Prid. Id. Oct. . . . auster hibernus; V Kal. Nov. hiemat 
cum frigore. These items prove that the passage in which Dido 
uses hiberno (vs. 309) need not mean what we understand by 
“winter.”” The hiberno of this line is fulfilled and explained by 
hiemem in v, 11, where “storm” is the only possible meaning. 

In tv, 193 hiemem clearly means “winter.” The quam longa in 
the same verse shows that the whole winter is meant and must 
suggest futurity and intention until the point of time is reached 
when the whole winter is past. At that stage the present tense 
would be inappropriate. The quam longa in vit, 86, cited by 
Clark, is used with the perfect tense and is not parallel to the case 
in hand. I understand the passage to mean that after the first 
indications which would justify a guess that Aeneas would stay 
through the winter, Fama, reckless of truth and falsehood, pro- 
claimed that Aeneas and Dido were now cherishing one another 
with the likelihood that they would spend the whole winter to- 
gether. Clark cites an array of passages involving the use of 
fovere, none of which parallels the use here. Even the quotation 
attributed to Servius is from the Pseudo-Servius text and has the 
appearance of having been transferred from 1x, 56, where it is 
appropriate, to 1v, 193, where it does not fit. 

Antiquum (tv, 431) carries no suggestion as to how long 
Aeneas had been in Carthage. It simply designates the kind of 
marriage which Aeneas had refused to recognize. 

If Aeneas spent a whole year at Carthage, the time of year of 
his leaving must have been the same as of his arrival. Vergil says 
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both events were in the summer. Clark would persuade us that he 
left in the winter. Therefore he must have arrived in the winter, 
and Vergil is all wrong. If we are right in fixing the autumn as 
the time of Anchises’ death, this assumption is consistent with v, 
626, which says that the summer is drawing to a close. If Clark 
is right in fixing upon late winter as the time of Aeneas’ return, 
there is an inconsistency within the fifth book and all three words 
of v, 626, septima, vertitur, and aestas would be untrue. 

No point is made by the comparison of Odysseus’ sojourn with 
Circe and Aeneas’ sojourn at Carthage. Odysseus was merely a 
god-tormented hero trying to get home. Aeneas had been divinely 
commissioned to found a great nation in Italy by the Tiber. He 
cannot abandon that mission without losing the character with 
which Vergil has invested him. As a “puzzled agent” he is simply 
making the best of the situation into which he has been cast, until 
orders come for him to move on. 

Clark says, “Vergil could easily . . . have made clear... 
that he conceived of Aeneas’ sojourn as brief. He did not do so.” 
Vergil has given five chronological controls for such as have eyes 
to see them: First, septima aestas, on Aeneas’ arrival at the time 
of the rising of Orion, which the ancients understood to mean the 
time of the summer solstice. Second, extemplo (1v, 173). Note 
what a sorry mess Clark makes of trying to get rid of extemplo. 
Third, protinus (1v, 196). Fourth, the anniversary of Anchises’ 
death (v, 46). Fifth, the close of the seventh summer, septima 

. vertitur aestas (v, 626). Would Clark discard all of these 
just to read into hiemem inter se fovere a doubtful meaning which 
Vergil could not have intended? 

In this connection I might refer to an article of T. W. Valentine 
(Classical Weekly xx1 [1928], 107£) which is favorably cited by 
Professor Saunders in her Vergil’s Primitive Italy. While accept- 
ing without argument my main contention that Aeneas’ stay in 
Carthage lasted but a few months, he attacks Vergil’s belief that 
Aeneas arrived at Carthage in the summer and left in the summer. 
On the basis of present-day meteorology of northern Africa he 
claims to prove that Aeneas came to Carthage in the early winter 
and left in the late winter. 
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Apart from the well-known fact that winter navigation was 
avoided by the ancients, Valentine’s fallacy lies in the assumption 
that the special storm which was stirred up by Juno to wreck 
Aeneas was a seasonal storm from which the time of year can be 
determined. Furthermore, he assumes contrary to reason that 
Vergil, who probably never had been in Africa, had an accurate 
knowledge of African weather and was careful to make his nar- 
rative conform to this in minute particulars. In fact Vergil natu- 
rally used these terms with the significance which they had in the 
Italian climate with which he was familiar. If we want to know 
what Vergil meant by his seasonal allusions, we should consult 
Vergil’s other writings rather than those of a meteorologist of 
1924. The application of this principle invalidates every one of 
Valentine’s criticisms. For example, he says that Zephyros se- 
cundos suggests winter. But when the word is not neutral, Vergil 
uniformly associates Zephyrus with spring and summer as in 
Georgics tv, 138: 


Aestatem increpitans seram Zephyrosque morantis. 
































PRO HORATIANO BIMILLENNIO:* 


By M. Evetyn DILiey 
Shaker Heights High School 
Cleveland, Ohio 


In these strenuous days of the twentieth century, much of the 
world’s wisdom is summed up for the average individual in 
tabloid form. America has a penchant for pithy sentences such as 
“Where there’s a will, there’s a way”; “Try, try again”; and “A 
rolling stone gathers no moss.” Even our colloquial “Nuff sed,” 
“Old stuff,” and “Applesauce” are trenchant with meaning — 
Multum in parvo. 

Much of the wisdom of the Romans is also in tabloid form 
Not without reason are they called the most sententious of nations. 
In human interests, in social problems, in the mingling of the 
practical with the ideal, the Romans of two thousand years ago 
are strikingly like the modern American. They, too, cherished 
the illusion and the tradition of “the good old days”; Horace 
expresses the same idea in his Planco consule. They knew, first, 
what is the spirit of our American slogan “Impossible is un- 
American,” for the same poet tells us Nil mortalibus arduum est. 
They as well as the twentieth century valued the immediate, the 
present, cf. Carpe diem and Hic est aut nusquam quod quaerimus, 
“Here or nowhere is that which we seek.”” American industrialism 
with its spirit of “Do it now” is inherent in Nocturna versate 
manu, versate diurna. Our ideal of “Well-begun is half done” 
Horace phrases in Dimidium facti qui coepit habet. The tendency 
of mankind to revolt against restrictions, law, and order the 
Roman poet understood, as witness his Gens humana ruit per 
vetitum nefas, “The human race rushes through forbidden 
wrong.” Tolerance toward the ideas of many is implicit in Parvum 


1Cf. the Crassica, JourNAL xxvi (1931), 339f, 406, 659, and 726, and 
xxvir (1932), 477. 
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parva decent, while the well-known De gustibus non disputandum, 
deprecating needless argument, sums up all the length and breadth 
of intellectual or moral diversity of viewpoint. 

Non scire fas est omnia, “It is not permitted that we should 
know everything,” but it is equally true that Docendo disces, 
“You will learn by teaching.” Through the medium of these 
Horatianae Sententiae something of the true value of that Roman 
thought and civilization, so pertinent to the problems of our own 
day, may be inculcated throughout our high-school curriculum. 
Horace with his genial humor, his deftness of phrase, his breadth 
of vision, his tolerant viewpoint, has a message as significant to 
twentieth-century America as to his own day and generation. 

Non sum qualis eram, “I am not that which I was,” in its many 
interpretations, is true of the civilization of today and of all ages. 
Always there has been a changing civilization, a changing age, 
looking backward with regret, dissatisfied and yet satisfied with 
the present, ever hopeful of the future. The use of Horatianae 
Sententiae to illustrate points in grammatical usage will serve to 
stress those ideals which are the same yesterday, today, and for- 
ever, thus enriching the experience of our students as well as 
serving to introduce to the youth of today that Roman poet whose 
Bimillennium we are to celebrate in 1935. 

The following sententiae and their translations were culled by 
one of my colleagues, Miss May E. Kelley, from Alfred Hender- 
son, Latin Proverbs and Quotations: London, S. Lowe Sons and 
Marston (1869). They are used by the entire staff of our depart- 
ment, who adapt the selections to the age of the pupils, advance- 
ment of the class, and the topic under discussion. Several were 
chosen by the students as appropriate for use in connection with 
Armistice Day, the Community Fund, and the like. 


HORATIANAE SENTENTIAE? 


Absentem qui rodit amicum, 
qui non defendit alio culpante .. . 
hic niger est (Serm. 1, 4, 81-85). 
2 The translations are retained as given by Henderson, though sometimes 


they are rather free and occasionally misleading. The text, also, has occasion- 
ally been adapted in order to make it more quotable. 
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He who speaks ill of an absent friend, or fails to take his part if 
attacked by another, that man is a scoundrel. 
Ad unguem factus homo (Serm. 1, 5, 32£). A man perfect to the finger 
tips. 
Adhuc sub iudice lis est (Ars Poet. 78). 
The point in question is yet undecided. 
Aequam memento rebus in arduis 
servare mentem, non secus in bonis (Odes u1, 3, 1f). 
In hard times, no less than in prosperity, preserve equanimity. 
Age, libertate Decembri, 
quando ita maiores voluerunt, utere (Serm. 11, 7, 4f). 
Come, let us take a lesson from our forefathers, and enjoy the Christ- 
mas holiday. 
Aliena negotia curat, 
excussus propriis (Serm. 11, 3, 19f). 
Having no business of his own to attend to, he busies himself with the 
affairs of others. 
Aliena opprobria saepe 
absterrent vittis (Serm. 1, 4, 128). 
We are often saved from crime by the disgrace of others. 
Amoto quaeramus seria ludo (Serm. 1, 1, 27). 
Joking apart, now let us be serious. 
Animum rege, qui nisi paret 
imperat (Epist. 1, 2, 62). 
Govern your temper, which will rule you unless kept in subjection. 
Arta decet sanum comitem toga (Epist. 1, 18, 30). 
If you are an underling, don’t dress too fine. 
At suave est ex magno tollere acervo (Serm. 1, 1, 51). 
’Tis pleasant to have a large heap to take from. 
Brevis esse laboro, 
obscurus fio (Ars Poet. 26). 
In trying to be concise, I become obscure. 
Caedimur et totidem plagis consumimus hostem (Epist. u, 2, 97). 
We get blows and return them, “tit for tat.” 
Carpe diem quam minime credula postero (Odes 1, 11, 8). 
Catch the opportunity while it lasts and rely not on what the morrow 
may bring. 
Cave ne titubes (Epist. 1, 13, 19). Take heed lest you stumble. 
Crescentem sequitur cura pecuniam (Odes 111, 16,17). 
Care follows the increase of wealth. : 
Culpam poena premit comes (Odes tv, 5, 24). . 
Punishment follows close on the heels of crime. 
Damnosa quid non imminuit dies? (Odes 111, 6, 45). 
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What has not wasting time impaired? 
Decies repetita placebit (Ars Poet. 365). 
It will please though ten times repeated. 
Delphinum silvis appingit, fluctibus aprum (Ars Poet. 30). 
He paints a dolphin in the woods, a boar in the waves. 
Dimidium facti qui coepit habet (Epist. 1, 2, 40). 
“Well begun is half done.” 
Discordat parcus avaro (Epist. 11, 2, 194). 
Frugality is one thing, avarice another. 
Dulce et decorum est pro patria mori (Odes 111, 2, 13). 
It is sweet and meritorious to die for one’s country. 
Mala vino lavere (Odes 111, 12,1). To drink away sorrow. 
Eheu fugaces ... 
labuntur anni (Odes 11, 14, 1f). 
Alas, the fleeting years, how they roll on! 
Emunctae naris <homo> (Serm. 1, 4, 8). 
A man of refined taste and judgment. 
Et neglecta solent incendia sumere vires (Epist. 1, 18, 85). 
Flames too soon acquire strength if disregarded. “A small spark 
makes a great fire.” 
Extinctus amabitur idem (Epist. 1, 1, 14). 
He will be beloved when he is no more. 
Feriuntque summos 
fulgura montis (Odes 11, 10, 11). 
Lightning strikes the tops of the mountains. “High winds blow on 
high hills.” 
Faenum habet in cornu (Serm. 1, 4, 34). 
He has hay upon his horn, i.e. he is a mischievous person. 
Fortes creantur fortibus et bonis (Odes tv, 4, 29). 
The brave are born from the brave and good. 
Gaudent scribentes et se venerantur (Epist. 11, 2, 107). 
Scribblers are a self-conceited and self-worshiping race. 
Gens humana ruit per vetitum nefas (Odes 1, 3, 26). 
The tendency of humanity is towards the forbidden. 
Grata superveniet, quae non sperabitur, hora (Epist. 1, 4, 14). 
The hour of happiness which comes unexpectedly is the happiest. 
Graviore casu 
decidunt turres (Odes 11, 10, 10f). 
The higher the tower, the greater the fall thereof. 
Hic est aut nusquam quod quaerimus (Epist. 1, 17, 39). 
Here, or nowhere, is the thing we seek. 
Iliacos intra muros peccatur et extra (Epist. 1, 2, 16). 
Faults are committed within the walis of Troy and also without, i.e. 
there is fault on both sides. 
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In vitium ducit culpae fuga, si caret arte (Ars Poet. 31). 
In avoiding one evil we fall into another, if we use not discretion. 
Indoctum doctumque fugat recitator acerbus (Ars Poet. 474). 
A bad reader soon puts to flight both wise men and fools. 
Inter spem curamque, timores inter et iras (Epist. 1, 4, 12). 
’Twixt hope and fear, anxiety and anger. 
Interdum vulgus rectum videt (Epist. 11, 1, 63). 
The mob will now and then see things in a right light. 
Invidus alterius macrescit rebus opimis (Epist. 1, 2, 57). 
An envious man grows lean at another’s fatness. 
Iram 
Colligit ac ponit temere, et mutatur in horas (Ars Poet. 159f). 
His anger is easily excited and appeased, and he changes from hour to 
hour. 
Ieiunus raro stomachus volgaria temnit (Serm. 11, 2, 38). 
A hungry stomach rarely despises rough food. 
Laudatur ab his, culpatur ab illis (Serm. 1, 2, 11). 
He is praised by some, blamed by others. 
Laudibus arguitur vini vinosus (Epist. 1, 19, 6). 
The drunkard is convicted by his praises of wine. 
Levius fit patientia 
quicquid corrigere est nefas (Odes 1, 24, 19f). 
Patience lightens the burden we cannot avert. 
Misce stultitiam consiliis brevem (Odes tv, 12, 27). 
Add a sprinkling of folly to your long deliberations. 
Mox 
bruma recurrit iners (Odes tv, 7, 11f). 
Dull winter will reappear. 
Multa petentibus 
desunt multa (Odes 111, 16, 42f). 
The covetous are always in want. 
Nam neque divitibus contingunt gaudia solis (Epist. 1, 17,9). 
God made not pleasures for the rich alone. 
Nec dulcis amores 
Sperne puer neque tu choreas (Odes 1, 9, 15f). 
Despise not sweet inviting love-making nor the merry dance. 
Nec 
otia divitiis Arabum liberrima muto (Epist. 1, 7, 35f). 
I would not exchange my life of ease and quiet for the riches of 
Arabia. 
Nec scire fas est omnia (Odes tv, 4, 22). 
It is not permitted that we should know everything. 
Quicquid praecipies, esto brevis (Ars Poet. 335). 
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Whatever you advise, be as brief as possible. 
Quid sit futurum cras, fuge quaerere (Odes 1, 9, 13). 
Seek not to inquire what the morrow will bring with it. 
Quo mihi fortunas, si non conceditur uti? (Epist. 1, 5, 12). 
What is wealth to me if I cannot enjoy it? 
Quo tandem pacto deceat maioribus uti (Epist. 1, 17, 2). 
How to conduct yourself properly before your superiors. 
Quod satis est cui contingit, nihil amplius optet (Epist. 1, 2, 46). 
He who has enough for his wants should desire nothing more. 
Ridentem dicere verum 
quid vetat? (Serm. 1, 1, 24f). 
What prevents a man’s speaking good sense with a smile on his face? 
Risum teneatis, amici? (Ars Poet. 5). 
Can you restrain your laughter, my friends? 
Scribimus indocti doctique (Epist. 11, 1, 117). 
Learned or unlearned, we all must be scribbling. 
Semper avarus eget (Epist. 1, 2, 56). 
The miser is ever in want. 
Sepulcri 
immemor struis domos (Odes 11, 18, 18f). 
Forgetful of thy tomb thou buildest houses. 
Simul et iucunda et idonea dicere (Ars Poet. 334). 
To say that which is instructive and also pleasing. 
Sincerum est nisi vas, quodcumque infundis, acescit (Epist. 1, 2, 54). 
Unless the vessel be pure, everything which is poured into it will turn 
sour. 
Sunt delicta tamen quibus ignovisse velimus (Ars Poet. 347). 
There are faults we would fain pardon. 
Tanti quantum habeas sis (Serm. 1, 1, 62). 
You are judged of by what you possess. 
Truditur dies die 
Novaeque pergunt interire lunae (Odes 11, 18, 15f). 
Day treads upon the heels of day, and the new moons hasten to their 
waning. 
Tua res agitur, paries cum proximus ardet (Epist. 1, 18, 84). 
Your property is in danger when your neighbor’s house is on fire. 
Urit enim fulgore suo (Epist. 11, 1, 13). 
He burns us by his brightness. 
Uter est insanior horum? (Serm. 11, 3, 102). 
Which of these two is the greater fool? 
Velut inter ignis 
luna minores (Odes 1, 12, 47£). 
As shines the moon amid the lesser fires. 























SCHEMATIZED WORD ORDER IN VERGIL 


By ArtHur M. Younc 
University of Akron 


The conquest over the dactylic hexameter by the Roman poets 
was not one of the easiest to make. The combined geniuses of 
Ennius and Lucretius left much to be done before Vergil, so far 
surmounting the technical difficulties of his medium of expression 
as to achieve an absolute harmony of thought and form, could 
lock up in his verse the dignity and inevitable conviction of Rome 
herself. Perfection of form, as a matter of fact, had been achieved 
by the time of Catullus; and it was the work of Vergil to emanci- 
pate the hexameter from his technique. By “form” in the hexam- 
eter is meant the application to literary construction of the rules 
of orderliness and symmetry found in architecture, the deploying 
or marshaling of one’s thoughts in sequences of words which 
mold as well as contain the thoughts. Word sequences in an 
inflected language may range from a complete absence of struc- 
tural form or studied design to a symmetry which is in every 
detail absolute. Consider, e.g., one of Vergil’s so-called “golden 
lines,’ with two adjectives and two substantives and a verb in 
between, such as the following: 


Mollia luteola pingit vaccinia calta [Ecl. 11, 50]. 


The orderly arrangement of such a line can arise only from 
conscious effort, but to determine the amount of conscious effort 
in other lines less neat in their symmetry is not a matter for 
academic discussion. But whatever the origin of this phenomenon 
of schematized word sequence in the hexameter,’ Catullus had 

1In Harv. Stud. xxx (1919), 126 Professor Rand suggests that possibly the 
ingrained sense of arrangement of Cicero in his poetical works might have led 
to this manner of composition. The extant fragments of Cicero’s verse in 


Baehrens’ Fragmenta lend some assurance to this assumption, e.g. p. 300, lines 
34 and 36; p. 308, line 5 of the 29th selection; and p. 310, lines 10, 16, and 19. 
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achieved, when he wrote his sixty-fourth poem, formal perfection 
within the verse. It is the purpose of this paper to trace down 
these word sequences in the poems of the Vergilian Corpus and to 
show that Vergil eventually emancipated his hexameter from their 
bondage. 

The commonest word sequences into which Vergil’s thought 
falls are the following: 


(1) ABCAB?— Egressi optata potiuntur Troes harena (Aen. 1, 172). 

(2) ABCBA —Concordes stabili fatorum numine Parcae (Ecl. tv, 47). 

(3) ABACB — Silvestrem tenui musam meditaris avena (Ecl. 1, 2). 

(4) ABBCA — Formosum pastor Corydon ardebat Alexim (Ecl. u, 1). 

(5) ABCAC — Stuppea torquentem Balearis verbera fundae (Georg. I, 
309). 

(6) ABCCA — Exstinctum Nymphae crudeli funere Daphnim (Ecl. v, 
20). 

(7) ABAB—[Et penitus] * toto divisos orbe Britannos (Ecl. 1, 66). 

(8) ABBA — [Sive sub] incertas Zephyris motantibus umbras (Ecl. 
v, 5). 


In general the frequency of these sequences diminishes as one 
passes from the Eclogues to the Georgics and from the Georgics 
to the Aeneid. Such stereotyped molds, exploited to exhaustion by 
Catullus and mechanically filled by aspiring youths in their first 
poetic efforts, were too shallow and stiff as receptacles for the 
majestic harmonies which Vergil was yet to create. Vergil, as he 
matured, developed a style which was largely independent of 


When in speaking of surrounding himself with a public garrison he uses the 
phrase publico me praesidio (Against Cat. I, 5, 11), one can hardly help feeling 
a subtle sense of humor in his snug position. Lucretius indulges little in sche- 
matized word order, and Ennius even less. 

2 The same letters indicate the words which modify each other. 

3In determining sequences some freedom has been exercised. In some cases, 
if any symmetry is to be shown, attention has to be centered upon the principal 
words in the line, and an introductory conjunction or dependent word here and 
there has to be ignored and is inclosed in brackets in the quotations. Not 
necessarily is a sequence exactly coextensive with a clause or line, but in its 
own little symmetry it has an identity of its own. Since all the sequences are 
one or another version of the order ABAB or ABBA, they have not so much 
importance in themselves as in being indicative of a method of composition 
when taken all together. 
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these word sequences.* For example, let us consider the sequence 
ABCAB illustrated by the lines which follow : 
Incultisque rubens pendebit sentibus uva (Ecl. tv, 29). 


Gnosiaque ardentis decedat stella Coronae (Georg. 1, 222). 
Aspera [tum] positis mitescent saecula bellis (Aen. 1, 291). 


In the construction of such lines the poet has spared no pains. 
Catullus was especially devoted to this sequence, for in his long 
sixty-fourth poem he used it on the average of once every 16 lines. 
Vergil in the Eclogues used it on the average of once every 39 
lines, in the Georgics once every 47 lines, and in the Aeneid once 
every 66 lines.* 

The same finished workmanship may be seen in the following 
lines, which exemplify the sequence ABCBA: 


Agrestem tenui meditabor harundine Musam (Ecl. v1, 8). 
Tydides multa vastabat caede cruentus (Aen. 1, 471). 


This sequence, too, shows the same tendency, for Catullus in his 
sixty-fourth poem used it on the average of once every 37 lines; 
but Vergil in the Eclogues once every 39 lines, in the Georgics 
once every 65 lines, and in the Aeneid once every 154 lines. The 
frequency of occurrence of the various sequences may be expressed 
more succinctly in the form of a chart. 


1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 
ABCAB ABCBA ABACB ABBCA ABCAC ABCCA ABAB' ABBA 
Ecl. 398 39 69 118 103 75 92 69 
Georg. 47 65 75 125 88 60 30 27 
Aen. 66 154 105 154 154 125 52 31 


Cat. LxIVv 16 37 68 136 20 68 31 24 


Columns 1-4 in the preceding chart reveal how Vergil in the 
period from the Eclogues to the Aeneid couched his thoughts 
more and more in forms independent of those mechanical word 


#In the Class. Rev. xxxu (1919), 95-99 Warde Fowler noted the same 
maturing tendency of Vergil to outgrow, in this case, the use of a monosyllable, 
usually weak, to begin the fifth foot. 

5 The figures can without any harm be taken as indications of a general 
trend. They are based upon an examination of all the Eclogues, of 1500 lines 
selected from various parts of the Georgics, and of 2000 lines from the Aeneid. 

® The figures indicate the average number of lines required to provide one 
example of each word sequence. 
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sequences which were in vogue through much of his early man- 
hood. In the next two columns, it will be noticed, the relative 
positions of the Eclogues and Georgics are reversed, but the 
Aeneid once again shows the lowest rate of occurrence. Of the 
remaining two sequences the Georgics show the most frequent 
occurrence, followed by the Aeneid, and finally by the Eclogues. 
As Vergil found his way into a style relatively divorced from the 
longer stereotyped sequences within the line, he seems to have 
expressed himself more often in the simpler sequences ABAB and 
ABBA, while at the same time he evolved in the Aeneid a deeper 
music and more complicated technique extending beyond the bar- 
riers of the line. Examples of the latter sort, more carefully 
elaborated through interlocking and embracing word groups, on 
account of their length not always exactly symmetrical, are the 
following, taken from the first few lines of the Aeneid: 


A’BBA CBCDC —Troiae qui primus [ab] oris 
Italiam [fato] profugus Laviniaque venit 
litera (Aen. 1, 1-3). 

ABCB DED BCB F — Regina [deum] tot volvere casus 
insignem pietate virum, tot adire labores 
impulerit (Aen. 1, 9-11). 

ABC DED A FCF — 
Quam Iuno fertur terris magis omnibus unam 
posthabita coluisse Samo (Aen. 1, 15f).8 


In the light of this general trend in word sequences operating 
in works definitely known to be Vergil’s, one can, without enter- 
taining any ambition to use this phenomenon as a criterion of 
Vergilian authorship, now examine the longer works of the Ver- 
gilian Appendix. The Culex, Ciris, and Aetna are long enough to 
furnish dependable data on the relative frequency of those word 
sequences which we have found in Vergil’s authentic works. To 
revert to the sequence ABCAB, it occurs on the average of once 
every 12 lines in the Ciris, in the Culex once every 16 lines, and 


7 Troiae might be understood to agree with oris, as though it were an adjec- 
tive. 

8 Horace, too, knew how to build whole stanzas in this architectonic way, as, 
e.g., the first and last stanzas of the fifth Ode of Book 1. 
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in the Aetna® once every 23 lines. In the Ciris the sequence 
ABCBA occurs on the average of once every 28 lines, in the Culex 
once every 46 lines, and in the Aetna once every 67 lines. Once 
again, the average number of lines for each occurrence of the 
various sequences may be given in the form of a chart. 


1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 
ABCAB ABCBA ABACB ABBCA ABCAC ABCCA ABAB ABBA 


Ciris 12%° 28 38 90 54 60 30 22 
Culex 16 46 37s 212 83 138 26 26 
Aetna® 23 67 66 400 44 200 36 50 


This chart shows the consistently higher percentage of occurrences 
of these sequences in the Ciris than in the Culex, and the com- 
paratively low percentage in the Aetna. Also, the relatively higher 
frequency of word sequences in these poems of the Appendix than 
that of the authentic poems of Vergil may be noted by comparing 
the two preceding charts. 

We may now examine the Culex a bit more closely. Under 
the spell of Lucretius, the poet, nevertheless, as if feeling his way 
by mechanical rule into the art of metrical expression, casts his 
thought into a more ordered and symmetrical form. In that 
splendid passage in Lucretius, e.g., upon which the poet of the 
Culex had his mind,” there are only two places where Lucretius 
has shaped his thought into a form which shows any symmetry 
or order when diagrammed.” In the corresponding passage of 
the Culex there are thirteen such cases.** A few unconnected lines 
of the Culex may be quoted at this point for illustration: 


Tmolia pampineo [subter] coma velat amictu (vs. 75, ABACB). 
[Semper] opaca novis manantia fontibus antra (vs. 78, ABCBA). 
Quis [magis] optato queat esse beatior aevo (vs. 79, ABCAB). 
Adversum saevis ultro caput hostibus [offert?] (vs. 85, ABCAB). 
Securam placido traducit pectore vitam (vs. 97, ABCBA). 


®The figures are based upon an examination of the first 400 lines of the 
Aetna, 

10 See n. 6, above. 

11 Cf, Lucretius 1, 14-39 and Culex, vss. 58-97. 

12TLines 24f and 34. Even one of these is not included in our list of the 
commoner sequences. 

13 Cf, vss. 60, 70f, 75, 78f, 82-85, 88, 93, and 96f. 
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In the matter of word sequences Lucretius stands at the pole 
opposite to Catullus. Lucretius’ pronounced aversion to poetry 
may conceal a dislike for the mechanical neatness and precision 
of what we may call the Catullan technique. Whether the poet of 
the Culex learned the mechanics of the hexameter from the poems 
of Catullus is a moot question, but he surely writes in that mode. 
If young Vergil composed that poem at the age of sixteen, as 
Donatus says, he could at any rate have seen the poems of Catul- 
lus ; and the extensive use of the word sequence in the Culex is one 
indication that he must have studied them.** 

The profession of much labor expended on the Ciris and ex- 
pressed, incidentally, in a line of complete symmetrical balance: 


[Accipe] dona meo multum vigilata labore (vs. 46, ABCAB), 


cannot be fully appreciated by one who has not studied the 
sequences of this work. In both the Culex and the Ciris the 
mechanical fashion in which lines of symmetrical balance and 
stereotyped mold are turned out in close succession suggests the 
work of a novice building his lines architecturally with painful 
exactness and by fixed rule, on the pattern, perhaps, of the Catul- 
lian technique. The Ciris, however, shows a distinctly greater 
percentage of these lines than the Culex, one type following closely 
upon another and recurring in somewhat regular succession. The 
sequence ABCAB, e.g., occurs nine times in the verses from 432 to 
461.*° Within vss. 176-86 occur the following : 


Castraque prospectat crebris lucentia flammis (vs. 176, ABCAC). 
[Non] arguta sonant tenui psalteria chorda (vs. 178, ABCAC). 
[Non] Libyco molles plauduntur pectine telae (vs. 179, ABCAB). 
[Atque ubi] nulla malis reperit solacia tantis (vs. 181, ABCAB). 
Tabidulamque videt labi [per] viscera mortem (vs. 182, ABBCA). 
[Fertur et] horribili praeceps impellitur oestro (vs. 184, ABCA). 
[Furtimque] arguto detonsum mitteret hosti (vs. 186, ABCA). 


The following lines (vss. 502-06) also will serve to show the 
abundance of such sequences : 


14 Cf. Rand, op. cit. 119 and his note 5. 
15 Cf. vss. 422, 428, 438-40, 446, 450, and 460-62. 
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[At] mollis varios intexens pluma colores (ABCAB). 
Marmoreum volucri vestivit tegmine corpus (ABCBA). 
Lentaque perpetuas fuderunt bracchia pennas (ABCAB). 
[Inde alias partes] minioque infecta rubenti (ABAB). 

Crura novam maciesque obduxit squalida pellem (ABCBA). 


From the Eclogues to the Aeneid one can trace a growing inde- 
pendence on Vergil’s part of these formal molds or word 
sequences. The Ciris, then, if done by Vergil, as being a later 
work than the Culex, represents a movement in the other direc- 
tion. We shall have to imagine him playfully indulging himself 
in the spell of this technique, and for the time subjecting himself 
more rigorously to its laws. The Culex, too, had it not been writ- 
ten under the inspiration of Lucretius, might have shown more 
of this schematic symmetry in word sequences. Though the young 
author of the Cirts yearns to make this work the swan-song of his 
poetic Muse (cf. vss. 10f), he presents to his patron the best poem 
he can produce at his age, a work which has cost him no little 
labor (vss. 44-47). Writing an epyllion after the fashion of Ca- 
tullus, he also composes with a mechanical deliberateness and 
schematic formality which savor of close application to his 
master.*® 

As for the Aetna, it has been shown above (p. 519) that seven 
of the eight sequences under discussion occur less often in this 
poem than in the Culex or the Ciris. If the contribution of Ver- 
gil’s maturing years to his art of composition was to bring him 
independence of metrical scaffolding and stereotyped sequences, 
then the Aetna falls, if weighed in this Vergilian scale, later than 
the Culex and the Ciris. 

The group of poems comprising the Catalepton, and the More- 
tum both offer some material in a study of this sort, but they are 
too short to warrant any generalizations. Of the Epigrammata 
the ninth, belonging to the time of the Georgics, stands out with 
five cases of the sequence ABCAB within its sixty-four lines,’ 

16 For a discussion of the Catullian manner of the Ciris, cf. Rand, op. cit. 
150 and 153. In one sense the elegantior sermo of the Ciris is little short of 


mechanical idolatry. 
17 Cf. vss. 5, 13, 16, 27, and 39. 
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along with a dozen cases of other sequences. All in all, such a 
frequency is considerably above that of the Georgics. This is a 
small piece of evidence which one might add to the arguments of 
Birt and Sommer, who wished to disprove the Vergilian author- 
ship of this poem. But we have wandered sufficiently far from 
the shadow of the authentic Vergilian poems. 

For purposes of reference a few instances of the sequences 
under consideration are given below: 


ABCAB—Ecl. 1, 34 and 49; 111, 11; and 1v, 23 and 61. 
Georg. 1, 97, 103, 251, and 266; and rv, 273. 
Aen. 1, 132 and 312f; 1v, 139; and x, 174. 

ABCBA—Ecl. 11, 61f; 111, 39 and 100; 1v, 4; and rx, 15. 
Georg. 1, 70, 117, 233f, 345, and 510. 
Aen. 1, 128, 340, and 716; 1v, 10; and x, 127. 

ABACB—Ecl. 1, 2; 11, 67; 111, 27; 1v, 20; and v111, 16 and 18. 
Georg. 1, 8f, 250, 369, and 371f. 
Aen. 1, 36, 147, 227, and 487f. 

ABBCA—Ecl. 1, 8 and 53f; 111, 38 and 68; and rv, 37 and 42. 
Georg. 1, 81, 218, 235f, 237f, and 244. 
Aen. 1, 63, 98, 127, 129, and 165. 

ABCAC—Ecl. tv, 31; vir, 30; and x, 7, and 59f. 
Georg. 1, 265, 476, and 487£; and 1v, 34 and 140f. 
Aen. 1, 75, 242, 266, 394, and 460. 

ABCCA—Ecl. 1, 55; 11, 51; and 1v, 9, 17, and 53. 
Georg. 1, 66, 73, 124, 160, and 162. 
Aen. 1, 74, 368, 482, and 551. 

ABAB—Ecl. 111, 37; 1v, 18 and 50; v, 67; and vit, 43. 
Georg. 1, 16, 92f, 101, and 109f. 
Aen. 1, 4, 168f, 217, 254, and 275. 
ABBA—Ecl. 1, 67; 11, 10; v, 22; v1, 60; and vir, 29. 

Georg. 1, 4, 19, 26f, 57, and 74. 
Aen. 1, 11, 23, 29f, 52, and 81. 














' Rotes 


[All contributions in the form of notes for this department should be sent 
directly to John A. Scott, Northwestern University, Evanston, IIl.] 


BROTHERS AS COLLEAGUES IN OFFICE 


A recent news item calls attention to the fact that Congressman 
Bankhead and Senator Bankhead, both of Jasper, Alabama, con- 
stitute a rare case of two brothers serving in the same congress. 
In ancient Rome it was a noteworthy occasion in 111 B.c. when 
two brothers, sons of Metellus Macedonicus, celebrated triumphs 
on the same day. The consuls of the year 179 B.c., L. Manlius 
Acidinus Fulvianus and Q. Fulvius Flaccus, were brothers. 
Though Livy (xu, 43, et passim) mentions the consulship of 
these men several times, he does not mention their relationship. 
But in the Fasti Capitolini we read, Hei fratres germani fuerunt. 
Velleius Paterculus (11, 8) explains this departure from custom 
| by remarking that one had been adopted into another family. 
Their father was Q. Fulvius Flaccus, one of the leading men of 
the state during the Hannibalic War, who held the praetorship 
three times, the consulship four times, and the censorship. Their 
mother, Sulpicia, daughter of Ser. Sulpicius Paterculus, was 
selected by the matrons of Rome as the sanctissima femina to 
dedicate the statue of Venus Verticordia. The younger of these 
brothers had been adopted by L. Manlius Acidinus, who was 
prominent in the military and diplomatic affairs of Rome, was 
praetor in 210, but never reached the consulship. There were 
many instances during the Republic of a brother succeeding a 
brother in the consulship, but this is the only case in which broth- 
ers were colleagues in this office. In this same year two of the four 
praetors were brothers, Quintus and Publius, sons of Q. Mucius 
Scaevola. This has, however, but little significance, for praetors 
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had separate tasks. Their work was not cooperative, as was the 
administrative business of the consuls and aediles. 

Just one hundred years later, in 79 B.c., the curule aedileship 
was held by two brothers, L. Lucullus and M. Terentius Varro 
Lucullus. This, too, seems to have been the only instance of its 
kind, although, according to an impossible story of Polybius (x, 
4), P. Scipio (later, Africanus) and his brother Lucius were said 
to have been colleagues in the aedileship. 

FRANKLIN H. Porrer 


UNIVERSITY OF IowA 


THE THIRTEENTH CHAPTER OF J CORINTHIANS 


It is a familiar fact that the writers of the New Testament had 
a difficult task to find Greek words which would delicately express 
the different Christian ideas and ideals. The three words in Greek 
which mean to love are éoav, pueiv, and ayanxav. The English 
word “erotic” gives the feeling of the first word and shows at 
once that it had no place in the moral or spiritual attributes of 
God or man. The second meant to entertain, to befriend, to kiss, 
and to love, while the third as early as Homer had the meaning to 
count yourself fortunate, to be satisfied, as well as to show affec- 
tion, and throughout all Greek literature this word maintained a 
great variety of shades and of meanings. It is perfectly evident 
that an attempt to give but one meaning to either of these last two 
verbs is to fail to translate them. 

When the translators of the New Testament undertook to 
render in English the éyaxn of J Corinthians x11, they saw they 
had a difficult problem in transferring to English the exact mean- 
ing of the original. The easy thing was to translate it “love,” as 
had been done in so many other passages; but they knew that no 
word in English is so vague and so indefinite as the word “love,” 
when standing undefined and alone. The love of the flesh is called 
lust or carnal, love of wealth is named avarice, love of food glut- 
tony, and selfishness is love of one’s self. The list of ignoble loves 
is a long one, but Paul meant no one of these. 

The church at Corinth was torn with dissensions and he wished 
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them to overlook wrongs and to bear with patience the faults they 
could not cure; he wished them all to have “a disposition that 
inclines men to put the best construction on the words and actions 
of others,” and that is the very definition of “charity” given in 
Webster’s Dictionary. The ability of the King James Version to 
rise above the letter and to get the spirit constantly thrills me. 
The trouble with the Revised Version is that it always hugs the 
ground; it is never sure enough of its knowledge of Greek or of 
English to trust its wings. 

There must have been something in the air which suggested to 
Paul the ideas in this famous chapter, since Seneca at about this 
same time in Epistle xxxv used these words: Amicitia semper 
prodest, amor aliquando etiam nocet. According to this phi- 
losopher it is not amor but amicitia which “never faileth.”” It is 
hardly possible that one of these writers was trying to correct the 
other, but both are trying to express the same noble idea, i.e. the 
unlimited worth of a forgiving spirit, the value of kindness. 

Joun A. Scorr 
NORTHWESTERN UNIVERSITY 


TACITUS ON THE DEPRESSION 


An International News Service dispatch dated November 14, 
1931, states that James Francis Burke, counsel for the national 
Republican party, pointed out to a convention of engineers in 
Pittsburgh that “President Hoover’s plan to distribute one-half 
billion dollars to banks distressed with ‘frozen assets’ is only 
another adaptation of the scheme devised by the Roman Em- 
peror Tiberius.” 

In Annals v1, 17 Tacitus describes Tiberius’ plan for relief, 
as well as the general financial conditions which necessitated the 
measure. Some of the points mentioned are strikingly parallel 
to the situation today, e.g. the fact that money was withheld 
from circulation (Signatum argentum fisco vel aerario attine- 
batur). Of special interest, however, are his notice of the fact 
that bankruptcy was the lot of many when properties put up for 
sale by their owners in an effort to raise funds flooded the market 
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and consequently were sold at greatly reduced prices or were 
practically unsalable (Copiam vendendi secuta vilitate, quanto 
quis obaeratior, aegrius distrahebat, multique fortunis provolve- 
bantur), and his record of the relief measure adopted by Tiberius 
(tulit opem Caesar disposito per mensas milies sestertio factaque 
mutuandi copia sine usuris per triennium). Following this is a 
comment on the result of this measure which is encouraging for 
the success of the Hoover plan, Sic refecta fides. 
Kari K. HuLLEy 
UNIVERSITY OF COLORADO 
BouLDER, COLORADO 


A MATTER OF USAGE 


Miss Dilla, in her essay on “Greek Temples at Paestum’’ (cf. 
the CLAssicAL JouRNAL xxvir [1932], 349), quoting from 
Samuel Rogers’ “Paestum,” remarks that the poet uses “the word 
‘buffalo’ where an American would say ‘ox.’”’ Perhaps an Amer- 
ican would, but should he? Did not the poet have some other 
motive than a metrical one for writing “buffalo-driver”’ instead of 
“ox-driver” ? The Britannica (14th edition) defines the buffalo as 
the “Bubalis buffelus, which, from time immemorial, has been a 
domestic animal in India, Malaya, and Egypt, and has been intro- 
duced into Italy, Gascony, and Hungary. . . . The Indian buffalo 
is larger than the ox, but is less docile.” In Baedeker’s Southern 
Italy (14th edition, p. 169), I find “The railway from Battipaglia 
to Paestum traverses marshy plains, enlivened only by a few 
herds of buffaloes and other cattle.” It is of course true that to 
us the word “buffalo” ordinarily means the American bison, but 
historically the application of the name to that animal is a late 
and secondary usage. 

SipneEy N. DEANE 
SmitH COLLEGE 
NorTHAMPTON, MAss. 
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W. J. WoopuouseE, The Fight for an Empire: Sydney, Angus 
and Robertson (1931). Pp. xx+173. 6s. 

The Fight for an Empire is a translation of the third book of 
the Histories of Tacitus. The translation is preceded by an excel- 
lent but brief Introduction giving the essential facts which a 
reader needs in order to understand the situation at the opening 
of Tacitus’ narrative. Then follows a comprehensive outline of 
the Roman army of the period. Two maps assist the reader in 
understanding the geographical references, and the translation is 
preceded by a “brief.”” This brief is a one-page summary of the 
history written in a charming imitation of seventeenth-century 
English. Perhaps in the Introduction one can take exception to 
Mr. Woodhouse’s judgment of Tacitus as much more nearly 
downright fiction than plain matter of fact (p. xiv). My own 
impression is that this does Tacitus much less than justice, but the 
Introduction is written with such sympathy and insight that one 
need not cavil over what might seem to Tacitus, at least, an unim- 
portant detail. 

The complete text of Book 111 is given, a page being devoted 
to each chapter. On the opposite page is a translation accompa- 
nied by brief but illuminating notes. 

The task of translating any author is not light, as anyone who 
has made the attempt knows. To translate Tacitus seems almost 
impossible. Let anyone who feels that he is competent to do so 
try to transfer to adequate English Tacitus’ character sketch of 
Galba in the Histories 1, 49. Woodhouse approaches his task in a 
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spirit of service: “The bounden duty and service of classical 
scholarship, surely, is to render this kind of homage to its own 
exhaustless subject.” 

It is my judgment that he has admirably succeeded in his very 
difficult task. The third book of the Histories is one of Tacitus’ 
best historical narratives. It abounds in dramatic situations like 
the destruction of Cremona and the burning of the capitol and the 
murder of Vitellius. To do this into adequate English Woodhouse 
has at times attempted to imitate the brevity of Tacitus, and it 
seems to me he has usually succeeded. I shall quote, to illustrate, 
two or three examples: 

Non dignitas, non aetas protegebat, quo minus stupra caedibus, caedes 
stupris miscerentur (Chapter 33, p. 66). No rank, no age was shield 
where outrage with murder, murder with outrage companied. 


Nihil tale viderant, nihil audierant (Chapter 68, p. 136). Men had 
seen no sight like that, nothing like it heard. 


The translation of the chapters (71-73) that describe the burning 
of the capitol are too long to quote, but seem to me good examples 
of idiomatic translation. 

Naturally it is not always possible, perhaps not often, to equal 
Tacitus’ brilliant brevity. The author seems to me sometimes 
unnecessarily to fail. For example, 

Plus invidiae quam virium partibus addebat (Chapter 76, p. 152). 
Was making the Flavian cause to stink, rather than gaining fresh sup- 
port for it. 


Ac deinde ingestis volneribus concidit (Chapter 75, p. 170). And then 
every man had his stab at him, and he lay all huddled. 


Occasionally the translation seems to me inadequate, as for 
instance : 


Vi manibusque rapientium divolsus ipsos postremo direptores in 
mutuam perniciem agebat (Chapter 33, p. 66). Where grown girl, or 
youth whose handsome face caught their eye, fell into their clutches, 
such were torn limb from limb by the mad violence of those who made 
them their prey; and, in the end, their ravishers were left to cut one 
another’s throats. 


It is not so much that “the ravishers were left to cut one another’s 
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throats” as that the captives drew the ravishers to mutual 
slaughter. 

At the close of Chapter 34, speaking of the restoration of 
Cremona, Tacitus says: 


Reposita fora templaque magnificentia municipum; et Vespasianus 
hortabatur (p. 68). 


Woodhouse translates it: 


Her squares and sacred edifices were rebuilt by the splendid generosity 
of the Italian country towns; Vespasian aiding — with his speeches. 


The dash after “aiding” seems to me an interpolation of the trans- 
lator. It casts a slur on Vespasian’s generosity which, it seems to 
me, Tacitus did not intend. Tacitus has distributed slurs enough 
in this book without any gratuitous additions. 

Occasionally, it seems to me, the translation is not correct, as 
for instance: 

Sic Capitolium clausis foribus indefensum et indireptum conflagravit 


(Chapter 71, p. 142). In this way the temple of the Capitol, its doors 
by defender and by spoiler still unbarred, sank in flames. 


Surely clausis foribus does not mean “still unbarred’” but “un- 
unbarred.” 

I would not, however, give the impression that this excellent 
translation is marred by anything but such faults as might be 
detected by the reviewer described in the Introduction (p. xv) : 

For the reviewer of a modern book also is but too apt with complacent 
superiority to arraign the supposed deficiencies of the work before him, 
in preference to applying such patience and sympathy and acumen as 
he may possess to the attempt to understand precisely what its author set 
out to do. 

Louis E. Lorp 
OBERLIN COLLEGE 


F. W. SanrForp, H. F. Scort, anp C. H. Beeson, A Third Latin 
Book®: Chicago, Scott, Foresman and Company (1931). 
Pp. 478+169. $1.96. 

In 1923 these authors presented the first textbook for a modi- 
fied course in the third year of secondary-school Latin. This 
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revision offers some changes and additions “. . . in a form which 
the authors believe to be better adapted to present-day conditions 
than the traditional course” (p. 8). The Preface states that 
“Through such a changed course a larger culture value can usu- 
ally be given to those who must discontinue Latin at the end of 
the third year, and a stronger impulse for continuance can be 
aroused in those who are able to continue”: (p. 6). 

After the Preface we encounter the main division of the book, 
that part given over to selections for translation. /n toto some 
five thousand lines are included. For assistance in the review of 
forms and syntax at the beginning of the year, there are 600 lines 
of extracts from Caesar’s Gallic War tv and v1. 

An Introduction to Cicero relates his life and explains the 
organization of the Roman commonwealth satisfactorily in 
twenty pages. The next section offers selections from the Ora- 
tions, with excerpts from Sallust appropriately located in connec- 
tion with the great conspiracy. The Catilinarians I and III, the 
Archias and the Manilian Law orations are given in full. Extracts 
from Sallust are Catiline 52, 60f, while there are Chapters L1I-Lx 
from Cicero’s Fourth Verrine concerning the plunder of Syracuse. 
Attention should be called here to the excellent arrangement of 
the entire story of Catiline. From the time the pupil becomes 
acquainted with the two men in the Introduction until Catiline’s 
death is described by Sallust there is no break in the tale; the 
second and fourth Catilinarians are summarized, and a transla- 
tion of Caesar’s speech (Sallust, Catiline 51) is given. Fifteen 
Letters complete the Ciceronian material for translation, eight 
from those to his associates and seven from those to Atticus. They 
are well chosen and picture Cicero’s connections in public and 
private life without involving the pupil in a mass of nonessential 
political or social details. In some instances paragraphs have been 
omitted which might prove too difficult for high-school pupils. 

The third translation section offers 225 lines taken from the 
Humanists of the Mediaeval and Renaissance periods. The 
authors here are Petrarch, Coluccio, Piccolomini, Erasmus, and 
Copernicus. These selections show evidence of the intense interest 
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taken by these scholars in the classics, with special reference to 
Cicero. Piccolomini’s Epitaph of Cicero and Copernicus’ quota- 
tion of the ancients will probably prove of most interest to high- 
school students. Slight changes have been made in the text of 
these passages, and they are sufficiently classical for the pupil to 
master with the aid of the notes. Words which occur only in these 
selections and not elsewhere in the book are translated in the notes 
and do not appear in the final vocabulary. 

The last translation division presents over 1600 lines from 
Ovid’s Metamorphoses. There are fourteen stories and Ovid’s 
Epilogue. In each story the lines are numbered beginning with 
line one for the convenience of the pupil, but the notes give the 
actual line references from the Metamorphoses. These well-known 
tales include the Flood, Phaéthon, Cadmus, Pyramus and Thisbe, 
Atlas, Perseus and Andromeda, Ceres and Proserpina, Niobe, 
Daedalus and Icarus, Philemon and Baucis, Orpheus and Euryd- 
ice, Atalanta, Midas and the Golden Touch, and Aesculapius. 
Preceding these the authors give an Introduction to Ovid, in 
which they sketch briefly his life and the elementary principles of 
Latin verse. 

The Grammatical Appendix and the Exercises for Writing 
Latin will be considered together. There are two divisions of the 
Appendix, a summary of declensions and conjugations, and syn- 
tax; both are full and complete, with ample illustrations in Latin 
of the syntactical principles involved. The exercises for prose 
composition comprise thirty-four lessons, each occupying one 
page and having three distinct parts: syntax references to the 
Appendix, vocabulary, and sentences to be translated into Latin. 
No lesson has less than twelve nor more than sixteen sentences. 
The arrangement here is to be commended in that it discourages 
neither by too extensive an amount nor by length of sentences. 

The Latin-English and English-Latin Vocabularies are satis- 
factory, and the Grammatical Index at the end of the book will 
prove valuable. The text presents a complete unit for the third 
year, with abundant material for variation and enrichment in the 
work. 
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There are helpful aids for both teacher and pupil. Clear, con- 
cise summaries in English at the beginning of each new reading 
section or similar passages in the notes put the pupil in touch 
with the situation concerning which he is to translate. The notes 
to the translation are placed at the bottom of each page. There 
are three good maps, two plans, and thirty-one illustrations, four 
in full color. A paper text edition is published for the book. 

As in preceding volumes in the Scott Latin Series, 7 has been 
used for consonant i except in a few proper names and adjectives 
derived from proper names; the ending -és has regularly been 
used instead of -is in the accusative plural of -i stems. I see no 
good reason for either, especially in view of the fact that it is 
hoped that more third-year students will take fourth-year Latin 
in which both usages will generally be contradicted. No provision 
is made for systematic word derivation, nor is there a word list 
for mastery. 

J. Minor Gwynn 
University oF NortH CAROLINA 


Gorpon J. Lainc, Survivals of Roman Religion: New York, 
Longmans, Green and Co. (1931). Pp. xiii+257. $2.50. 

This little volume, one of the series entitled “Our Debt to 
Greece and Rome,” proposes to study survivals, in a later civiliza- 
tion, of religious beliefs and practices of the Romans. The thirty- 
one chapters treat survivals of the following (abbreviated) : “The 
Departmental Idea of Deity,” “Gods of the Family,” “Serpent- 
Worship,” “Gods of Marriage,” “Gods of Flocks,” “Gods of 
Agriculture,” “Ancient River-Spirits,” “Phallicism,” “The Wor- 
ship of the Spirits of the Dead,” “Diana,” “Minerva,” “Fortuna,” 
“Hercules,” “Castor and Pollux,” “Aesculapius,” “Poseidon,” 
“The Man-God,” “The Mother of the Gods,” “Egyptian Divin- 
ities,’ “Adonis,” “Mithras,” “Other Sun-Gods,” “Prayer,” 
“Sacrifice,” “(Ceremonial Processions and Dances,” “Divination,” 
“Sacred Edifices,” “Religious Usages Common to Pagans and 
Christians,” “The Idea of Regeneration,” “Conceptions of the 
After-Life,” and “Material Remains.” 
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The method of treatment is first to acquaint the reader with 
sufficient information about the Roman deity or religious concep- 
tion and then to describe the survival or parallel. 

It is extremely difficult to say categorically that a modern rite 
is a survival of a Roman rite. Dean Laing, clearly realizing this, 
is forced to admit that many of his “survivals” merely show the 
influence of Roman religion or that they are parallels. This is 
not the only difficulty that faces the author. Other writers in the 
same field have been guilty of bias in their treatment of survivals. 
Laing attempts to be moderate in his statements, and for the 
most part succeeds. We could almost have wished for a little 
intemperance in his book. Occasionally, however, the author 
makes statements which may tease the religious sensibilities as, 
e.g., where he discusses the abuse of indulgences (p. 171). 

Often the treatment of the various subjects is without the 
sprightliness which a popular work demands; but here again 
there are exceptions, notably when he writes about the survival 
of certain features of the Parentalia in All Souls Day. Evidently 
Laing found the subject to his liking, and so he communicates 
his interest to the reader. Some subjects upon which he barely 
touches deserve fuller treatment, e.g. tonsure. There is consider- 
able evidence that the Romans practised this before the advent of 
oriental cults. The Vestals, e.g., cut off a lock of their hair and 
hung it on a sacred lotus tree. The connection of such practices 
with magic is quite established. Laing mentions (p. 77) that 
traces of the belief that gestures of phallic suggestion survive in 
Italy today. This is, of course, not confined to Italy. Only last 
summer, in Algiers, I saw an Arab make this gesture, in a slightly 
modified form, toward an American student who was annoying 
him. Again, Laing vaguely suggests a reason for the fact that 
the bride was lifted over the threshold. “On the whole, however,” 
he writes (p. 34), “it is likely that the act is part of a ritual 
intended to safeguard the reception and establishment of a 
stranger in the house.”’ Stumbling has always been considered 
ill-omened by all peoples. Moreover, under the threshold hovered 
the spirits of the dead, particularly children, who were often 
buried there. These spirits might do the bride harm. 
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Despite the fact that the book smacks a little of the dissertation, 
the matter is of engrossing interest; and the clarity and orderli- 
ness of presentation make it easy reading. It deserves, and prob- 
ably will have, a wide distribution. 

Er E. Burriss 
WASHINGTON SQUARE COLLEGE 
New YorK UNIVERSITY 


L. LAURAND, Cicéron Est Intéressant*: Paris, Société d’Edition 
“Les Belles Lettres” (1931). Pp. 64. Fr. 7. 

This little book is one of the Collection d’Etudes Anciennes 
published under the patronage of the Association Guillaume Budé. 
It is obviously intended to counteract the influence of Mommsen’s 
estimate of Cicero. The first chapter (pp. 5-16) deals with the 
interest which the historian and the student of ancient eloquence 
and rhetorical theory find in Cicero, whose writings Laurand 
shows are also indispensable for the history of philosophy and for 
the study of the Roman economic and financial system. The 
second chapter (pp. 17-24) deals with the chronological develop- 
ment of Cicero’s style, his diction, and the variety seen in his cor- 
respondence. It closes with a favorable reference to his poetry. 
The third chapter (pp. 25-31) is in the form of a dialogue in 
which the Pro Lege Manilia is used as a basis for a discussion of 
the rhythm of Cicero’s prose. In the fourth chapter (pp. 32-41) 
he discusses the relations of Cicero and Pompey. Mommsen’s 
estimate of Pompey suffered from the historian’s inordinate fond- 
ness for Caesar. Cicero has his Boissier, but Mommsen’s opinion 
of Pompey is still current. No adequate study of Pompey has ever 
appeared. Therefore Laurand presents a brief discussion limited 
to an inquiry into Cicero’s opinion of him. In this chapter no 
mention is made of the murder of Brutus or of Pompey’s pusil- 
lanimous jealousy of Lucullus. Pompey’s treachery to Cicero in 
58 B.c. is glossed over, and his motives in the recall of Cicero are 
not considered. Cicero’s praise of Pompey in his later writings, 
particularly in the Philippics, is taken seriously, and the result is 
to set Pompey on a pedestal as one of the really great Romans. 





— 
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The chapter is the most interesting and least satisfying in the 
book. The fifth chapter (pp. 42-49) is an appeal for the more 
general reading of Cicero, which Laurand claims is the only way 
to secure a knowledge of the most approved Latin style. The best 
results will come from reading the works in chronological order. 
This is particularly true of the Letters and Orations. Laurand 
discusses briefly (pp. 51-53) the available works on Cicero and 
deplores the lack of recent complete editions. He adds a useful 
chronological table (pp. 54-58) of Cicero’s writings and an Index 
(pp. 60-62) to the subject matter of the book. 
FRANKLIN H. Porrer 

University oF Iowa 


W. R. M. Lams, Lysias, with an English Translation (Loeb 
Classical Library): New York, G. P. Putnam’s Sons 
(1930). Pp. xvi -+ 707. $2.50. 

This is certainly a worthy addition to the Loeb Library. The 
merit of the translation is high, the Introduction is brief and to 
the point, and the Chronological Summary for 411-380 B.c. was 
a happy thought. However, reviewers are constantly asking for 
something more, and in this case my impression is that the non- 
specialist (and he is presumably the one to be considered in the 
Loeb Series) would read Lysias with more sympathy and under- 
standing if the translator could have found room for a brief dis- 
cussion of the character of Greek forensic oratory: its fondness 
for the “argument from probability,” the various t6xo in the 
rhetorical tradition, the popular courts and their influence upon 
oratory. The lay reader also needs, unfortunately, more assist- 
ance by way of footnotes than he will find in this book, especially 
to elucidate historical and institutional matters. Sometimes such 
notes are entirely lacking; at other t:mes they occur but once, 
with no cross references; occasionally they are inadequate: For 
instance, if Cleophon deserves a note, it is not enough to say 
(p. 285) “a democratic and anti-Spartan orator.” Besides, it is 
hardly fair even to Cleophon. 

The select Bibliography (p. vi) is doubtless adequate in spite 
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of the omission of many things that the specialist might add. 
An American may perhaps be pardoned for questioning the 
“selectness” of a list that includes Shuckburgh’s edition but omits 
that by Adams. 

The translator is to be congratulated on the easy and natural 
swing of his translation. Most of the time it does not sound like 
a translation, guo maior laus non est. There are, however, occa- 
sional lapses, the more noticeable because of the general excel- 
lence. The marked preference for the editorial plural (passim) 
does not seem natural. The same might be said of a few archaisms 
like “recked naught of your uproar” (xu, 74), where the Greek 
has no suggestion of the archaic, and of artificial turns like “men 
of noxious counsels,” for the simple xax@> Povdevopevor (xu, 75). 

Sometimes the English fails in connotation, if not in accuracy. 
“Modest of speech” and “sober in dress” (xvi, 19) form a neat 
balance, but the Greek deals rather with the tones of the voice 
and the method of wearing one’s himation; “to mind one’s 
business” fails to give the full connotation of ta éavtot xgattew 
(x1x, 18); “is in the habit of paying a call” spoils the point in 
mgoopoitav (xxiv, 20); “slander-mongers” and “slanderous pro- 
ceedings” are not often adequate for ovxopavtns and ovxoqavteiv ; 
and yonpata paveod (x11, 83) is “seizable” rather than “material” 
property. The colloquial yaigeiv éav is not easy to put into Eng- 
lish, but it is hardly fair to the serious tone of 1, 36 to render it 
“everyone will know that the laws on adultery are to be given the 
go-by.” 

A more serious lapse appears in connection with xu. The 
Thirty Tyrants were of course not yet chosen or in power when 
the peace negotiations with Sparta were on. It is therefore unwise 
to speak of them as employing an agent (p. 278) to work for their 
interests during those negotiations. My objections to this might 
well be regarded as a quibble were it not for the translation of a 
sentence in §13 (p. 289) : “He brought us a peace whose nature 
we had learnt through the lessons of experience, since we had 
lost a great number of worthy citizens and had ourselves been 
banished by the Thirty.” This sentence must surely mean: “He 
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brought us a peace whose nature we subsequently [so also 
Shuckburgh, notes ad loc.] learned through experience; for we 
lost . . . and were ourselves banished. . . .” 

It would perhaps have been wiser to omit the technical term 
nagayeapy after “demurrer” (p. 504). The layman will probably 
not see it, and the specialist will know that in this instance 
(XXIII) dvtty gay, is probably the word, instead of the more usual 
one, and that thereby hangs a long discussion; cf. Calhoun, 
“Avapaotupia, aagayeagyn, and the Law of Archinus,” Class. 
Phil. xu (1918), 169-85. 

J. O. Lorserc 
OBERLIN COLLEGE 


G. P. BAKER, Justinian: New York, Dodd, Mead and Company 
(1931). Pp. xiiit+340. $3.50. 

Mr. G. P. Baker has much the Carlylean attitude toward great 
men as determining the course of history; he also inclines toward 
Trevelyan’s speculation of the if-Napoleon-had-won-at-Waterloo 
type. Consequently, when he writes of Justinian, he says a great 
deal about his hero’s personality and very little about the famous 
Code, though he does pay it this tribute: “The editing and revis- 
ing of the Roman law was . . . a greater work in some ways 
than that of Plato or Aristotle.” His last word has to do with 
military rather than civil achievement, and on p. 332 he declares: 
“Because he did what he did, and thought as he thought, the gift 
of political unity was withdrawn from Europe, which has never 
had it since. But Procopius could not say all this.” If the implica- 
tion intended is that we might have had a unified Europe but for 
Justinian’s wars, I should demur, and so, I trust, would Procopius, 
were he living today. 

On the whole, the reader who finds Procopius too long-winded 
and Gibbon too concise, might well get his first impression of 
Justinian from this book. The condensation is in general well 
done; a comparison of p. 191 with Procopius m1, ii, 4-11 is an 
object-lesson in good summary. Occasionally something vital is 
lost by the wayside; thus, when Baker informs us, on p. 204, 
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that Khosru (he prefers this spelling to “Chosroes’’) at Antioch 
“did not accept with philosophy the ribald remarks addressed to 
him by the populace . . . he determined to take Antioch by 
assault,” we would naturally suppose that the attack was precipi- 
tated by mere words. But Procopius (u, viii, 7) tells us clearly 
that the people of Antioch shot at Khosru’s messenger and nearly 
killed him. 

Baker’s colloquialism is sometimes very effective. For instance, 
when he renders eiul pév xai adtds BagBagos, “I am no highbrow,” 
the reader may be a little startled but should not be shocked. The 
style is brisk and lively. Yet occasionally in reading Baker’s 
plainer language I felt somehow a hankering (a word which 
Gibbon would doubtless abominate!) for the style of the Decline 
and Fall. For example, after reading, on p. 85, “The mob began 
by smashing in the doors of the Praetorium, and slugging the 
officials inside. They then let out all the prisoners, and made a 
bonfire of the building,” I turned in vague reminiscence to Gib- 
bon’s fortieth chapter and read, “The palace of the prefect, who 
withstood the seditious torrent, was instantly burned, his officers 
and guards were massacred, the prisons were forced open, and 
freedom was restored to those who could only use it for public 
destruction.” I rather felt that Baker was breaking open the 
pages of Gibbon “and slugging the officials inside.”’ 

Per contra, Baker’s frankly admiring treatment of Theodora 
is much superior to either the smugness of Gibbon or the malice 
of Procopius on this subject. 

Ben C. CLoucH 


BROWN UNIVERSITY 


J. F. D’Auron, Roman Literary Theory and Criticism: New 
York, Longmans, Green and Company (1931). Pp. 608. 
After a good historical chapter entitled The Awakening of the 
Critical Spirit, the author groups his abundant material some- 
what arbitrarily under the headings: II,““Aspects of the Problem 
of Style” ; III, “Cicero as Critic’ ; IV, “Cicero and the Atticists” ; 
V, “Ancients and Moderns,”; VI, “Horace and the Classical 
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Creed,” and VII, “The Supremacy of Rhetoric.” I say “arbi- 
trarily” because this arrangement, while violating the chrono- 
logical order, fails to substitute for it a significant classification. 
The title of Chapter V, e.g., implies that much of Horace’s 
literary doctrine and the Dialogus of Tacitus — both treated 
under this heading —- have to do with the “Battle of the Books.” 
But Horace attacks Plautus not because he is ancient but because 
of his carelessness, and Tacitus defends Cicero not through 
reverence for years but because of his worth. Indeed the arrange- 
ment of the materials has quite thrown the various authors out 
of their focus. 

This is a pity, because the author, as we all learned from his 
charming book on Horace,’ is a deep student of literature, a 
sane weigher of values, and an honest and reliable critic who 
does not veer with every wind of doctrine. This book, like the 
previous one, will be read widely by students and scholars, and 
always with profit. 

There is not a great deal of originality in the volume. Per- 
haps the most valuable parts of the book are those in which he 
makes excellent use of Professor Hendrickson’s eleven penetrat- 
ing articles listed in the Bibliography. His study of these essays 
has been thorough and wholly profitable. There are other studies 
of recent years, e.g. Rostagni’s? valuable edition of the Ars 
Poetica, that unfortunately were not made use of. 

In general the author is too prone to follow the source-hunting 
methods of Norden and Fiske and to overemphasize the tradi- 
tionalism of the Roman authors. The reader would hardly guess 
from these pages that Cicero was actually a great orator whose 
style broke through critical conventions or that Horace changed 
the trend of poetic composition long before he wrote the Ars 
Poetica. They appear rather like pale graduate students making 
mosaics of musty quotations with which to pad dissertations. 


1Cf. Horace and His Age, a Study in Historical Background: London, 


Longmans, Green and Co. (1917). 
2Cf. Augusto Rostagni, La Poetica di Aristotele con Introduzione, Com- 
mento, e Appendici Critica: Torino, Giovanni Chiantore (1928). 
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There is no doubt that the author knows his literary movements 
and the history behind them, but somehow he fails to make one 
feel the significance of the Ars Poetica and the Orator in a city 
of living men. However the book well deserves reading by every 
Latinist, and after completing it I hope the reader will spend an 
hour pondering seriously over those last few chapters of Tacitus’ 
Dialogus. 
TENNEY FRANK 


Jouns Hopkins UNIVERSITY 


C. C. Epcar, Zenon Papyri in the University of Michigan Col- 
lection (University of Michigan Studies, Humanistic Series, 
xxIv): Ann Arbor, University of Michigan Press (1931). 
Pp. xiv+211. $3.50. 

The archive of which this volume presents a new portion is one 
of the most interesting ever unearthed in Egypt. In its entirety 
it affords 
a wonderful picture of life in Egypt in the very prime of the Alexandrian 
age. Every rank of society is represented among the correspondents, 
from the chief minister of the king down to the native swineherd 
writing from prison. One could fill pages with a list of new and striking 
details concerning politics, trade, economics, art, manners, and customs, 
Moreover, though the correspondence is so varied in character, the 
fact that all the documents relate in some way to Zenon and his circle 
gives them coherence. Without being a biography, they form a con- 
nected series, reflecting his activities from year to year. Viewed against 
this background they become not only more intelligible, but more real 
to us. [P. 3] 

The collection owes its existence to the methodical nature of 
one Zenon, a Carian who became the confidential business man- 
ager of Apollonius, minister of finance under the second Ptolemy. 
This prudent secretary not only filed all the documents which 
came into his hands, but preserved the collection intact long after 
it had become obsolete. When he transferred his activities from 
northern Egypt, he carried along with him his mass of cor- 
respondence; and in the sandy soil of his later home — the newly 
settled town of Philadelphia on the edge of the desert — the docu- 
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ments have been preserved. The unfortunate discovery of the 
archive by natives instead of by a competent excavator is the 
reason for its wide dispersal among collections in Europe and 
America and also for the damaged condition of many of the 
pieces. 

The present volume contains 120 documents, purchased by the 
University of Michigan in conjunction with Columbia University 
and the British Museum. They receive exemplary treatment at 
the hands of this skillful editor, who has in recent years identified 
himself with the Zenon collection in his publication of the docu- 
ments now preserved in Cairo. The introductions to the pieces 
are short and the notes economical, but everything points to the 
illumination of the text. Mr. Edgar’s critical judgment is superb. 
He chooses always the significant fact for his commentary and 
wastes no time on unimportant details. As a single example it 
must suffice to cite the identification of Caphisophon (in No. 55, 
pp. 126f) with the son of the physician who is mentioned in an 
epigram of Callimachus. 

The general Introduction is an admirable background sketch, 
with sections on “The Historical Background” (pp. 3-5), “Apol- 
lonios the Dioiketes” (pp. 5-15), “Zenon in Foreign Service 
under Apollonios” (pp. 15-19), “Zenon in Attendance on Apol- 
lonios” (pp. 19-26), “Zenon as the Private Agent of Apollonios 
at Philadelphia” (pp. 26-38), “The Public Duties Performed by 
Zenon” (pp. 38-40), “Zenon’s Connexion with the Military 
Settlers” (pp. 40-43), “Zenon’s Personal Affairs and Private 
Life” (pp. 43-50), and “The Problem of Dating” (pp. 50-57). 
The whole is presented with a clarity and sureness that will prove 
interesting even to the reader not previously acquainted with this 
field. 

Of the documents themselves some call for special mention. 
This is perhaps not the place for critical discussion of the many 
new points, of fascinating interest to specialists, which they pre- 
sent. A few documents may be cited to whet the interest of the 
“general reader.” On the technical side, No. 12 is interesting for 
the fact that it is formed by piecing together three widely scattered 
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fragments (in Florence, Cairo, and Ann Arbor). The result is a 
charming, if not particularly important, letter. Other documents 
have similarly had to be reconstructed, for the Arab dealers natu- 
rally made no effort to keep the archive together and in fact 
deliberately cut pieces into smaller bits in order to get extra 
money for their find. No. 10 is a rather tantalizing piece dealing 
with a couple undertaking a sea voyage in war time. No. 23 adds 
another to the large number of instances in which influential 
persons use “pull’’ to avoid political obligations. An account of 
woodwork (No. 38) gives some interesting glimpses into the con- 
struction of one of the more pretentious Greek homes. One of the 
gems of the collection is a vigorously ungrammatical letter on 
complications arising from a lawsuit (No. 57). No. 100, in itself 
unimportant, gives a valuable chronological clew in proving that 
the admiral Callicrates was in command of the Egyptian fleet 
much later than Tarn and Beloch previously had considered pos- 
sible. 

But such sampling is at best fortuitous; as is usual in publica- 
tions of this sort, the reader will prefer to find for himself points 
of special interest. The collection amply deserves the editor’s 
description (p. 2), “a really fine series of well-preserved papyri, 
entertaining to read, shedding new light on many points, and 
full of problems for the student.”’ The volume is tastefully and, so 
far as I can see, faultlessly printed, in the Humanistic Series of 
the University of Michigan Studies. 

CasPER J. KRAEMER, JR. 
WASHINGTON SQUARE COLLEGE 
NEw YorK UNIVERSITY 
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Some Things Found on Roman Coins 

A visitor to Rome may easily be somewhat disappointed to find 
how little remains of the actual buildings and other monuments 
of the time of Caesar and Cicero. It is not so, fortunately, with 
the coins which were issued during that period. Many thousands 
of these are still in existence, a large part of them — the silver 
coins especially — in as good condition as the coins in our own 
pockets. And, as it happens, the coins of the last century B.c. are, 
of all coins, the most varied and interesting. 

Each of the three men on the annual board of managers might, 
and often did, issue coins with several different designs; and in 
addition, special issues might be authorized by the senate for one 
purpose or another. Thus as many as a dozen different varieties 
of the same denomination were sometimes coined in a single year. 

Among the men issuing money are a number of those whom 
we meet more or less casually in the Gallic War and Cicero’s 
orations. In 64 B.c., e.g., there was an extensive issue by Cicero’s 
son-in-law, C. Piso (referred to in Against Catiline tv, 2), 
which has the head of Apollo on one side and a galloping horse- 
man carrying a palm branch on the other. The reference is to the 
games in honor of Apollo, established by a proposal of one of 
Piso’s ancestors. 

Another coin, issued by P. Crassus (frequently mentioned as 
one of Caesar’s officers in the early part of the Gallic War, espe- 
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cially in Book m1), has a rather melancholy interest for us. He 
was a son of the triumvir Crassus and left Gaul to join his father’s 
army on its ill-fated expedition against the Parthians. He took 
with him a thousand horsemen from Caesar’s army ; and his coins, 
which show a cavalryman standing beside his mount, were no 
doubt a special issue granted by the senate to defray the expenses 
of his troop. This is indicated by the letters S.C. which appear on 
the coins in addition to the name of the young Crassus himself. 

Other officers of Caesar whose names appear on the coins are 
D. Brutus (De Bello Gallico m1, 11) and L. Roscius (ibid. v, 24). 
One of the associates of Catiline, L. Cassius (Cat. 11, 7, L. Cassi 
adipem), also issued money about 78 B.c. 

A number of coins, issued by Caesar and others, refer to his 
victory over the Gauls. Several of them have trophies of Gallic 
arms, sometimes with captive Gauls seated at their base. One 
has the head of Gallia in mourning, and another has the head 
of Vercingetorix, with streaming hair and a Van Dyke beard. 
On the back of this last coin is a warrior with his charioteer, 
fighting from an esseda in the manner described in the Gallic War 
Iv, 33. One of Caesar’s coins has a number on it (L/J//, his age). 
His head with the laurel wreath begins to appear in the last year 
of his life. Finally there is his coin with the head of Venus, the 
tutelary deity of the Julian house, and, on the back, Aeneas carry- 
ing Anchises and the Palladium out of Troy. 

These are only specimens, and the Julii were not the only ones 
who claimed a connection with some divine being. If you were a 
Marcius, you might attach King Ancus as a distant relative; if 
you were a Mamilius, you might even claim Mamilia, the daugh- 
ter of Ulysses. A Brutus would not forget him who drove out the 
kings. In fact, you would make the most of your name, as Q. 
Pomponius Musa did when he placed the figures of the nine 
muses each on a separate coin. 

And there was much else: pictures of well-known structures, 
such as the Rostra, or the temple of Vesta and of Jupiter Capito- 
linus; scenes from everyday life — men casting their ballots, or 
fighting wild beasts in the arena, or sacrificing, or plowing with 
oxen; scenes from tradition or mythology, such as the shepherd 
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finding Romulus and Remus with the wolf by the fig tree, the 
Romans carrying off the Sabine women, Castor and Pollux charg- 
ing on horseback, Hercules strangling the lion, Ulysses recog- 
nized by his dog, and many other things, each having some sig- 
nificance, actual or traditional, in the life of the state, or of an 
individual or his ancestors. For coins served, among other things, 
as a means of advertising the achievements of the great families 
of the Republic, and later those of the emperors, and of keeping 
the attention of the people constantly fixed upon the services 
which they had rendered to the state. 
J. J. ScuLicHER 

UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN 


A Suggestion for the Review of Latin Translation 

When a great mass of Latin translation is to be read in review, 
e.g. preceding a semester examination, the work can be speeded 
up and made less tiresome if each pupil is made responsible for a 
particular passage each day. A desire to read his part quickly and 
accurately will provide the motive for thorough preparation ; and 
as such review is read from a class text, the chances of cheating 
are done away with. All the pupils are held responsible to some 
extent for the group assignment, with special emphasis laid upon 
the particular passage assigned.’ 

H. GupWIn JOHNSON 

WasHINGTON HicH ScHOOL 

MILWAUKEE, WIs. 


Developing New Vocabulary 

Often I make up sentences using new words and put them on 
the board to help the first-year pupils with their next vocabulary. 
They can figure out the meanings quite easily from their knowl- 
edge of other Latin words, their English vocabulary, and the con- 
text of the sentences. I feel that they remember words longer if 
they are brought directly to their attention. 

New vocabularies are always pronounced for the next day’s 


1We have sometimes read a whole oration of Cicero in one fifty-minute 
class period by using this suggestion. —C. A. G. 
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lesson. Either I pronounce them, or I have the members of the 
class pronounce them, figuring out each syllable by their knowl- 
edge of the different sounds. 

Sometimes I show them pictures to illustrate their new words. 
For example, when we have the words gladius and scutum, I 
show them pictures of a Roman sword and shield and explain 
the uses of each. 

I feel that another fact must not be overlooked. A pupil must 
understand the meaning of each new word. My Sophomore classes 
this winter had the deponent verb pabulor, “to collect forage.” I 
asked various pupils what was meant by collecting forage, and 
not a one knew. Needless to say, part of the next day’s assign- 
ment was to find the meaning of this word. 

WILNA GOLLIHER 
Owosso Hicu ScHoo. 
Owosso, MicuH. 


Mr. Facere Emigrates to America 

Nobody in our generation has ever known Mr. Facere per- 
sonally any more than we have seen our own great-great-great- 
grandfathers. But he was such a hard-working old gentleman, al- 
ways doing something or making something, that I thought you 
might like to hear his story. If you are personally acquainted with 
any of his descendants, you will be all the more interested in hear- 
ing about their family tree. 

We do not know when he came to America. Some say that he 
came on the “Mayflower.” Since he was a Roman by birth (we 
know that he was alive and flourishing there long before the birth 
of Christ), he must have left his native land much earlier than 
1620 in order to have established a residence in England. It is 
possible that he lived in France for a while. At least the French 
are still talking about a Mr. Faire who was always working at 
something. The Italians have nicknamed him Mr. Fare while the 
Spanish, with their fondness for h’s, refer to him as Mr. Hacer. 
All that is neither here nor there, except that you may gather 
from the information that our hero was a pretty famous man. 

However, it is his family tree that interests us, and he had a 
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fairly large one. Many of his children are rather famous char- 
acters, although you may have heard of them only through their 
children. The best known are undoubtedly Messrs. Fac, Fact, Fic, 
and Fect. 

His sons’ children are most like their grandfather. For ex- 
ample, Factory seems to have inherited Facere’s ambition because 
there is always something being made when he is around. His 
granddaughter, Facilitate, spends her life trying to make things 
easy for other people. Facsimile is an exact image of her grand- 
father. Faculty is busy instructing children how to do things. 
Faction has always been interested in politics, while Factor went 
in for mathematics when very young. Fashion puts on airs and 
does not readily admit that she is related to the rest. She is al- 
ways telling people what to do and how to do it. Feasible is an 
optimistic fellow — he always knows a thing can be done. Feat 
just thrives on deeds that others think impossible. Factotum is 
perhaps the least known of the lot. That is because he is kept 
busy doing all kinds of work. 

It is evident that these grandchildren of Mr. Facere all resem- 
ble him very closely. They have inherited his “ambitious streak.” 
Let us see what his daughters’ children are like. The one who 
married a fellow by the name of Ad had several children. Affect 
isalways changing or influencing some one. Affection is a loving 
child. No one likes Affected — she is so artificial. Another daugh- 
ter married a kindly chap, Bene. Their children take after their 
father, all wanting to do good. Their names are Benefit, Bene- 
factor, and Beneficent. The daughter who married a worthless 
scamp, De, has no children that she can be proud of; all have 
something the matter with them — Defect, Defeat, Deficit. Their 
cousins, whose father’s name is Ex, are quite the opposite. Effect, 
Efficient, Efficacious get things done. Everyone likes the grand- 
daughter, Confection — she is so sweet. But the grandson, Coun- 
terfeit, son of Contra, is surely a rascal. Infection is always catch- 
ing some disease. His cousin, Perfect, is a very capable boy. Two 
other cousins present direct contrasts: Sufficient knows when she 
has had enough, but Surfeit always eats too much. I must not 
fail to mention Manufacture, who had such an interesting father, 
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Manus. Manus was a skilled handicraftsman, but his son is so 
lazy he has everything done by machinery. 

Some of the grandchildren, you see, take after that fine old 
man, Facere. Others have had other good qualities added from 
their fathers. Yet it is sad but true that too many of them have 
inherited the characteristics of a worthless father. Quite like any 
family, aren’t they? 

Perhaps you know about other “limbs’’ on this family tree that 
I have overlooked. I have always thought it would be interesting 
to picture this family as the books do it, like this, you know: 





FACERE 
I 
! ie [ { 
Fac Fact Fic m. Ex Frect m. DE 
| | 
Factory Factor EFFICIENT DEFECT 
etc. etc. etc. 


There are many other immigrant families whose family trees 
I think it would be interesting to trace out; e.g. that old pitcher, 
Mr. Jacere, or that grasping Mr. Capere, or Mr. Frangere, who 
breaks everything he lays hands on, are heads of fascinating 
families. 

ALICE MIEL 

TAPPAN JUNIOR HicH ScHoo1 

ANN Arsor, MICH. 


Word Ancestry 


It is related of P. T. Barnum, the famous showman, that on 
one occasion, when the crowds in the menagerie tents were mov- 
ing too slowly to suit him, he posted large signs reading “This 
Way to the Egress.” The desire to see this strange animal 
quickly thinned the crowds. Now I cannot vouch for the truth of 
this story — indeed, I more than suspect that it is apocryphal — 
but in “egress” it introduces us to an interesting family of deriva- 
tives, said to number forty-two members. The terminations 
-gress, -gression, -gressive are common in English, and their 
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source will be readily recognized in gradior, gressus, meaning 
“to go.” 

Most of these words are made from the supine stem, and the 
combining prepositions make their meanings plain — congress, 
progressive, digression, retrogression, etc. But one of these 
words has a little snap in it. If one were to counsel a young man 
to be aggressive in business, one might tell him to “go to it’; and 
that is what “aggressive” means — going to the thing one is 
after. 

From the present stem comes “gradient,” which means, among 
other things, the upward or downward slope of a road, that 
which affects its “going.” The ingredients of a cake are the 
various good things that “go into” it. The kindred Latin noun 
gradus, a step, gives us “grade,” and what is a grade in school 
but a step in education? And your education is gradual because 
you gain it by steps. And when you have completed all the steps 


you will graduate. Wiuus A. ELurs 
LOMBARD, ILL. 


Adjectives of Irregular Declension 

When there is hesitancy in remembering the adjectives of ir- 
regular declension, ask for the Latin for “one sailor.”” The 
acrostic 


Unus Neuter 
Nullus Alius 
Ullus Uter 
Solus Totus 
Alter 


is a guide. This is not original, but I have found it helpful. 
GuLapys E. Morcan 
Main AVENUE HicH ScuHoo1 
San ANTONIO, TEx. 


Use Football Enthusiasm for Latin Drills 

In the fall when football enthusiasm is high we play football 
in Latin. On the board we place a drawing of a football field. 
There is always some member of a football team only too glad 
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to show his knowledge of the game in this way. We elect cap- 
tains, and they in turn choose their teams, which sometimes, if 
the class is large, will consist of more than eleven players. Some 
one stays at the board. As I pronounce the words, if the student 
spells them correctly, it counts ten yards for his side. So he draws 
a line under that part of the field, always starting from the cen- 
ter. As soon as one side reaches the goal, we score that six points; 
and if the next person, on the same side as the last speaker, can 
spell the next word correctly, we count it the seventh point. Each 
time we go back to the center to begin again. We work the drills 
out in different ways by spelling the Latin when I give the English, 
by spelling Latin when I give the Latin, etc. We usually keep the 
saine teams for perhaps a week, as the students work a little 
harder when they try to “beat” each other, as it were. This can 


also be worked out with basketball. 
E. B. P. 


A Device for Verb Forms in Third-Year Latin 

Third-year Latin pupils seem to have a rather hazy recollection 
of participles, infinitives, gerunds, and the like; and to refresh 
their memories I have followed this procedure. Along with sen- 
tences to be written out I always assign the writing out of the 
forms of a certain verb — one time a regular verb, another time 
a deponent verb, and again a semideponent, or an irregular verb. 
The principal parts with meanings of each part must be written, 
then a synopsis for the indicative and subjunctive moods, with 
tense names and translations of the forms — then all participles, 
infinitives, imperatives, gerunds, and supines, each with its name 
and meaning. 

In class a short written lesson, consisting of writing in Latin a 
sentence similar to those assigned for study, together with some 
of the verb forms also assigned, stimulates the desire to learn the 
forms quickly and accurately. This is done once a week through- 
out the two semesters. 

H. Gupwin JOHNSON 
Wasuincton Hicu ScHoor 
MILWAUKEE, WIs. 























fMlaqgma 
[Edited by Royce Regincklif of Nulliusinterest University.] 


Not the least of the benefits accruing from the Vergil celebra- 
tion was the knowledge which it brought to classicists that they 
had friends in every camp. Poets, composers, painters, orchestral 
directors, scenario writers, novelists, playwrights, sculptors, etc., 
etc., vied with one another to place upon Vergil’s brow an olive 
wreath plucked from every hand, to paraphrase Horace’s Odes 1, 
7,7. Those err who in their devotion to pure scholarship would 
deny to humbler workers the crumbs which they can rescue from 
the tables of their betters or who cannot recognize the fact that 
men in other fields, however inadequately trained, can nevertheless 
get enjoyment from the classics even in translations. 

i 

Over a quarter of a century ago in Berlin I heard Professor 
Wilamowitz show in his lectures how Greek literature, wherever 
cultivated, had been a fructifying influence in stimulating and 
inspiring vernacular writers at all times and in all places. How 
diverse are the productions to which the classics guide the pens 
of authors! A single ode of Horace invites one man to translate 
it into exact, but beautiful, prose in a foreign tongue, another to 
compose a noble poem still closely reproducing the thought of the 
original, another to write a paraphrase in which the Latin phrases 
are recognizable only now and then, and still another to borrow 
nothing but the framework and in this to fashion something 
almost entirely new and even different. Thus, George Horton’s 


Chloe flees me like a fawn 

To its timid mother running; 

Into pathless mountains gone, 

Every wind-stirred thicket shunning, 
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Austin Dobson’s 
You shun me, Chloe, wild and shy 
As some stray fawn that seeks its mother, 
Wordsworth’s 


I met a little Roman maid; 
She was just sixteen (she said). 
And O! but she was sore afraid 
And hung her modest head, 


and even Eugene Field’s “Chaucerian Paraphrase”’ : 
Syn that you, Chloe, to your moder sticken, 
Maketh all ye yonge bacheloures full sicken 
all derive from Horace’s 


Vitas inuleo me similis, Chloe (Odes 1, 23) — 


not to mention that Thackeray’s 


Dear Lucy, you know what my wish is — 
I hate all your Frenchified fuss 


can bear a relationship to Odes 1, 38: 


Persicos odi, puer, apparatus. 
—— 


The different varieties of verse inspired by classic models are 
well exemplified in a recent volume by Professor Whicher and 
his son,’ incorporating some of the poems in the earlier volumes 
On the Tibur Road (1911) and Roman Pearls and Other Verses 
(1926). The younger Whicher’s version of Odes 1, 23 begins as 
follows (p. 33): 


Chloe, you flee when I am nigh 

Like any fearful fawn that high 
On many a mountain path has strayed 
To seek its timid dam, afraid 

Of every copse it passes by. 


In addition to numerous translations, more or less exact, a large 
part of this volume is devoted to original poems on classic themes 
such as “On Friendship” (pp. 25f) : 


1 Cf. George Meason and George Frisbie Whicher, Roba d’ /talia: Amherst, 
Mass., The Bookman (1930). Pp. xi+87. $1. 
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When Quintus Flaccus tunes his Lesbian lyre 

And cribs a brand-new meter from the Greeks, 

What best can kindle his poetic fire? 

What theme most moves us when the Poet speaks? .. . 


But there’s one theme where he can charm completely, 
One winning strain we wish might never end; 

His golden shell can never clash so sweetly, 

As when he celebrates a loving friend... . 


One section of this book (“Flaccus Diversified,” pp. 57-72) is 
especially interesting as containing translations of various odes 
of Horace by such writers as Browning, Swinburne, Gray, Ten- 
nyson, Pope, etc. Dr. Samuel Johnson’s version of the ode upon 
which the changes have already been rung above begins as fol- 
lows: 

With heart horrescent and aversive Air, 

My amorous suit evites the ingenuous Fair, — 


A timid offspring of the cervine kind, 
Who seeks her Dam of equi-timorous mind. 


How typically Johnsonesque! 
os 


In this connection I cannot forbear quoting a graceful sonnet 
upon a classical subject which recently came to my attention. It 
was written by Mae Peery Hutchinson of Mt. Vernon, Iowa. Not 
for the purpose of adding luster to her name or to her verses but 
merely to locate her star in our celestial classicsdom, perhaps I 
should add that she is the wife of Professor Mark E. Hutchinson 
of Cornell College, whose name figures not infrequently in our 


pages. 
PROSERPINA 


When spring runs through me like a heady wine 
And I grow tipsy drinking in the sun, 

When in the veins of trees the warm saps run, 
With pregnant bud on flowering bush and vine, 
I know with every breath — the earth is mine. 
The grass, the sky, the bird-song, we are one, 
Exulting that the dreary winter’s done 

When I emerge from Pluto’s dark confine. 
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Not so when winter comes with cold embrace 
And chilling kiss that numbs the friendly earth. 
The very hills put on a stranger face. 

Ceres, the fruitful, she who gave me birth, 
Must send me to the underworld alone, 

Her frozen tears no ransom for my own. 


a, 


Despite his practical interest in drama and his injunction that 
a character’s words must be kept appropriate to his role (cf. Ars 
Poetica 114-19), nevertheless Horace sometimes takes a mali- 
cious, or at least an unfair, advantage of the dramatic personages 
in his dialogues by placing in their mouths expressions which are 
suitable to his point of view but scarcely to theirs. Thus in 
Satires u, 3 Damasippus, a wealthy collector of objets d’art who 
had met financial reverses and had only been saved from casting 
himself from the Pons Fabricius by a windy street-preacher of 
the Stoic sect, has been telling his commercial triumphs to Hor- 
ace, who remarks (vss. 25f) : 
Novi, 
et miror morbi purgatum te illius. 
To this Damasippus replies (vss. 62-64) : 
Atqui 
emovit veterem mire novus, ut solet, in cor 
traiecto lateris miseri capitisne dolore. . 
Here mire echoes Horace’s miror, and the noun which vetereim 
and novus modify can only be drawn from morbi in the previous 
sentence. It was natural for Horace, ironically accepting Dama- 
sippus’ point of view, to refer to the latter’s devotion to business 
as a morbus, as likewise for Damasippus (in all seriousness) to 
take over this designation in veterem <morbum>. But it was not 
in keeping for Damasippus to go further and call his new enthu- 
siasm for Stoicism a novus <morbus>. That phrase reveals 
Horace himself using the speaker as a mere mouthpiece for his 
own prejudices. I have noted several other instances of this drop- 
ping of the dramatic mask in the poet’s writings. 
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Edited by Clarence W. Gleason, Roxbury Latin School, Boston, Mass., and 
J Barker Stearns, Dartmouth College, Hanover, N. H., for territory cov- 
ered by the Associations of New England and the Atlantic States; Daniel W. 
Lothman, East High School, Cleveland, O., for the Middle States east of the 
Mississippi River; George Howe, the University of North Carolina, Chapel 
Hill, N. C., for the Southeastern States; Walter Miller, the University of 
Missouri, Columbia, Mo., for the Southwestern States; and Franklin H. Potter, 
the University of lowa, Iowa City, Ia., for the territory of the Association 
west of the Mississippi, exclusive of Louisiana and Texas. News from the 
Pacific Coast may be sent to Frederic §. Dunn, University of Oregon, Eugene, 


Ore. > 
This department will present everything that is properly news of general 
appeal, but considerations of space compel the editors to ask that items be made 
as brief as possible. Whenever feasible, it is preferable to print programs of 
meetings which would draw an attendance from a large area as live news in 
advance of the date rather than as dead news after the event. In this connection 
it should be remembered that the November issue, e.g., appears on October 
fifteenth and that items must be in hand five or six weeks in advance of this 


date.] 


Association Guillaume Budé 

The Association Guillaume Budé, whose activities in other parts of the 
classical field are well known, has issued invitations for a Congress to 
be held at Nimes, France, March 28-April 2, 1932. It is hoped to bring 
together professors and scholars from all countries who are interested 
in classical culture. Among those who will deliver addresses are Dr. J. 
Carcopino, professor at the Sorbonne, and M. Paul Valéry, a member 
of the Académie Frangaise. Further details may be ascertained from 
Le Delegue General, M. Malye, 95 Boulevard Raspail, Paris. 


University of California 

The Sather Lectures on Classical Literature for 1932 are being deliv- 
ered on Wednesday evenings from February 3 to March 30 at the Uni- 
versity of California in Berkeley. The lecturer this year is Cyril Bailey 
of Balliol College, Oxford University, and the general topic is Phases 
in the Religion of Ancient Rome. The individual lectures are entitled 
as follows: “Magic: Spell, Charm and Taboo,” “Animism: The Spirits, 
Belief,” “Animism: The Spirits, Worship,” “The Gods: Anthropomorph- 
ism and Foreign Influences,” “The Gods: Institutional Religion, The 
State-Cult,” “Emotion and Mysticism; The Oriental Cults,” “Philosophy : 
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Epicurean and Stoic,” and “The Last Phase: Syncretism and Supersti- 
tion.” 


Classical Association of the Pacific States, Northern Section 

The annual meeting of the Northern Section of the Classical Associa- 
tion of the Pacific States was held on December 31, 1931, at the Uni- 
versity of Washington with the following program: “Lesbia according 
to Cicero” by Thomas K. Sidey, University of Washington; “Duration 
of Action in Aeneid 1v” by W. P. Clark, University of Montana; “Vergil 
in Colombian Literature” by Carlos Garcia-Prada, University of Wash- 
ington ; “The Conception of Deity in Pre-Socratic Philosophy” by Phillip 
De Lacy, Senior in the classical department of the University of Wash- 
ington; “First Latin Versions of the Bible” by Basil A. McDonald, St. 
Martin’s College; and “The Tenderest of Roman Poets” by William 
Merritt Read, University of Washington. W. E. Kirk of Willamette 
University, Salem, Ore., was elected president for the year 1932. 


Des Moines 

Drake University announces that the Antigone of Sophocles will be 
performed by the students of the Greek department under the direction 
of James J. Fiderlick, head of the drama department, on May 26 and 
27, 1932. Incidental music has been written by Sherman Kirk, head of 
the Greek department, who will be able to give further details concern- 
ing the performance to those interested. 


Harvard University 

Arthur Stanley Pease, president of Amherst College since 1927 and 
formerly professor of classics in the University of Illinois, has resigned 
so as to accept a professorship of Greek and Latin at Harvard Uni- 
versity. He will assume his new duties with the beginning of the next 
academic year. 


Magazine Readers Must Know the Classics 

In “The Classics and the Modern Magazine,” School and Society 
xxxiv (1931), 599-605 Muriel L. Guberlet of the University of Washing- 
ton analyzed the contents of certain high-grade magazine articles pub- 
lished in the year just before the World War and also in a more recent 
year. In the field of the ancient classics the author presented the follow- 
ing conclusions (p. 604): “The reader cannot be content with knowing 
something of mediaeval and modern European and American literature, 
but he must have pigeonholed in his mind a generous knowledge of Greek 
and Roman writings, for 225 references were made to the classical 
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period. Homer’s Iliad and Odyssey were mentioned many times in each 
issue of the magazine, as were Aristotle’s Ethics and Politics; but the 
contributors also demand that the readers be familiar with Theocritus, 
the Greek Anthology, . . . Ovid’s Tristia, Aeschylus’ Oresteia, Apuleius’ 
Ass of Gold, Aristophanes’ Lysistrata, and the works of thirty-five other 
authors. Likewise more than one hundred allusions were made to Greek 
and Roman mythological characters. A number of studies have shown 
that it is futile to use a dictionary or encyclopedia in trying to under- 
stand allusions to mythology; they must be learned in context to have 
any real meaning. The classical mythology is lovely and symbolic and 
should be so well learned in childhood that references to it open up a 
whole treasure gallery of stirring and dramatic pictures.” 


Classical Association of Virginia 

The Classical Association of Virginia met at Richmond on November 
27, 1931, under the presidency of Mrs. P. W. Hiden of Newport News. 
The following program of papers was presented: “The Cash Value of 
the Classics” by Miles S. Masters of Roanoke College; “Why Latin?” 
by D. C. Wilson of Hampden-Sydney College; a round table entitled 
“Latin Composition in the Fourth Year” by R. W. House of Salem, 
Sister M. Rose of Richmond, Thelma Runyon of Fredericksburg, and 
Elizabeth Hudson of Syringa; “Classical Organizations” by Sallie 
Lovelace of Roanoke; “The Functional Approach to the Teaching of 
Latin Vocabulary, Forms, and Syntax” by W. L. Carr of Columbia 
University ; and tournament papers by Elizabeth Saunders of Newport 
News, D. C. Wilson of Hampden-Sydney College, W. A. Montgomery 
of the University of Virginia, and H. C. Lipscomb of Randolph-Macon 
Woman’s College. Elizabeth A. Saunders of Newport News was elected 
secretary for 1932. 

A loan fund of one hundred dollars for any Virginia teacher of classics 
in a secondary school for the 1932 summer session at the American 
Academy in Rome or the American School in Athens was inaugurated. 

The Association likewise began plans for the third state-wide Latin 
tournament. The growth of the tournament has been phenomenal in its 
two years; in 1931 over ninety schools participated, almost twice the 
number of those that took part in 1930. 
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